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When National Character ceases to be upheld, a Nation 
may be regarded as lost ; for by that alone can a 
Nation be saved. 


T PRESENT ENGLAND’S GREATNESS 


18 UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


THE LATE LORD DERBY ON 
ENGLAND’S FUTURE. 


We boast of our Wealth, our Power, 

our Resources, our Naval and Military 

Strength, and our Commercial superi- 

D ESTI NY | | Ss ority. Allthese may depart from us in 

ss A tg. a few years, and we may remain, like 

Holland, a rich and a comparatively 

We are apt to over- powerless people. The nation de- 

rate present evil, and ie , pends upon = individuals who com- 

$f) f pose it, nd no nation can be 

under-rate present ieya =6 distinguished for morality, duty, 

good.—Pore. adhesion to the rules of honour and 

Justice whose citizens individually 

¢ { and collectively do not possess the 
mes me 86=6same traits, SMILES. 


The late LORD DERBY, in one of his recent speeches :— 


‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day that he thought England had 
steadily declined in those qualities that make up the force and strength of national 
character since the days of Waterloo; and though he did not say so in words, yet from his 
manner and tone I inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for recovery, that the 
deluge was coming, and that happy are they who had almost lived their lives and would 
not survive to see the catastrophe. Of course it is possible that such a catastrophe may 
come; and, given certain conditions, it is certain it will come.’ 


Have we those conditions at hand? No, not until we have lost our 
great mineral wealth—COALS ; 


And Horny Hand and Busy Brain have lost, or neglected to cultivate Honour, Truth, and Justice. 
What higher aim can man attain Than conquest over human pain. 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Dor't go without a bottle 
of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It shoula be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
uess in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhcea and disease. ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhcea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earlier stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BANGKOK, SIAM. IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS.—\ We 

have for the last four years used ENO’S * FRUIT SALT” during several important survey expeditions in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance 
only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period ana that happened after our supply of ENO’S 
“ FRUIT SALT” had run out, When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or 
travelling through swampy districts, we have used ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” two and three times a day. KNO'S 
“ FRULT SALT” acts as a gentie aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 
pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never 
go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrvs, 
his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E.C. DAavipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, 
Siam, 1883.—To J. C. Eno, E-q., London.’ 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN 
BE OF REAL PROFIT, 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham. 


CAUTION.—E.xamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO'’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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The Matchmaker. 


Human life is nought but error—SCHILLER. 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A JILT. 


* A woman, in all times, hath been observed to be ah ariimal hard to 
understand, and much inclined to mischief.’— Ze Dépit Amoureuz. 


mon LODGE was in every respect a contrast to 

Carnoustie Castle. It was a square solid whitewashed 
building, with windows that looked ashamed of themselves, and a 
front door that sought to elude observation altogether. 

Moreover, Inverashet had no situation to speak of. It was 
neither ‘pleasantly situated,’ nor ‘romantically situated,’ nor 
‘conveniently situated’; it was simply dumped down on the high 
road ; and how to account for its being where it was, instead of 
in a dozen more likely places, was an annual puzzle to the estate 
agent who had the letting of it. 

When desirable tenants assailed Mr. Macdonald with in- 
quiries on the subject, he got over that part of the business as 
quickly as he could. How often his clerk had heard him thus 
begin! ‘Frankly, I must own Inverashet is not an attractive 
looking residence. It is a good house; good, substantial, com- 
fortable—but plain. It is not Carnoustie Castle, for instance. 
Carnoustie Castle is one of the finest places in the West of 
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Scotland. But then, my dear sir’—Macdonald would buttonhole 
his man, and the clerk would recognise another turn of the 
game—‘ my dear sir, what would you do with a place like Lord 
Carnoustie’s? What you want is a good substantial plain 
house—not precisely a shooting-box—oh, no, Inverashet is not 
a mere shooting-box ’"—(this was when his interrogator was a 
family man, with a number of olive branches to be stowed 
away)—‘ Inverashet is a cut above that; it is’ (again the same 
old terms, than which none more appropriate could ever be 
invented) a good—substantial—comfortable—plain house.’ 

Whether or not the outgoing tenant endorsed the description 
at the end of his lease Macdonald prudently did not inquire ; he 
was ready with it afresh for the next one, and that was all he 
cared about. 

To Mr. Charles Redwood, however, who was a young man and 
a bachelor, it had been owned that Inverashet was a shooting-box 
and nothing more. It was, as a matter of fact, not half nor a 
quarter as well appointed as many shooting-boxes are; and the 
agent had quaked internally when Redwood had said he would go 
down and look round before deciding. 

Then a piece of luck, according to his views, had happened. 

Redwood hed reconsidered the matter, and, being anxious to 
get away from town for reasons of his own, had abruptly made 
up his mind, signed the lease, and intimated his intention of 
establishing himself at Inverashet by midsummer. He did not 
intend to wait for the shooting season to begin. 

At his club they all knew why Charley Redwood did this, and 
talked the'matter over quite openly among themselves. Charley 
was going away to get over it, they said (they talked of ‘it 
because everyone knew what ‘it’ meant). Charley had been 
deucedly ill-treated, they agreed; and the girl was a fool, and she 
might at least have chosen some other time of year to throw poor 
Charley over than right in the middle of the London season. It was 
jolly inconsiderate of the girl; and Charley was jolly well out of it. 

To himself they adopted the tone of indifference. ‘Got a 
nice shootin’, eh, Charley? Lucky beggar you are! Goin’ down 
toit at once? That’s what I should like to do, ifI could get away ; 
London geason’s a jolly nuisance. You will have Scotland all to 
yourself, old chap, and put in some fishin’ before the shootin’ begins.’ 

Redwood had not thought of the fishing; indeed, was well 
aware that no salmon-fishing was to be had on his ground, but a 
happy idea grew out of the suggestion nevertheless. He would 
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go sea-fishing. He would pull out into the sunset on a July 
evening, as the trawlers were stealing forth from the shadow of the 
lee shore to begin their night’s work (he remembered the sight 
in his boyhood), and, in company of the simple fisher lads, would 
hang over the boat’s edge with the hand-lines when there was a 
rumour of whiting on the bank ; or he would bait the five hundred 
hooks of the long line, and haul in the flashing phosphorescent 
prey with something of the joyous excitement of those boyish 
times ; or he would ‘ pay out’ the drag-net round the mouth of 
some rocky bay—he could almost hear the soft slow thud of the 
oars breaking the stillness of the night—and be the first to dash 
overboard waist-deep, when once the circle was complete and the 
guileless fish entrapped; and shout with the rest over the 
glorious medley of sea-trout, cod, flounders, saith, lythe—all the 
‘catch ’ that presently should lie shining and gasping on the shore! 

Yes, he would do this and forget Mary Duberly. 

It was of Mary Duberly Redwood was thinking as he stood 
on the steamer’s deck looking out to sea on the evening when he 
and Penelope East were alike nearing the end of their journey. 
He was thinking of the girl who had jilted him,—but he was 
also thinking that the girl on board must know that he had been 
jilted. Although she knew it not, he had travelled down from 
London in the train with this same fellow-passenger, and had 
avoided sitting opposite her at luncheon in the refreshment-room 
at Carlisle, for, being in that: sensitive and irritable state which 
colours and distorts every common incident, he had fancied himself 
a target for her criticism and curiosity. She knew who he was—he 
was sure she knew who he was—and all about him. Confound 
her inquisitive eyes! It was too bad thus to track a poor fellow 
who was down in his luck, and only wanted to get out of every- 
body’s sight and be let alone! What business was it of hers, this 
girl’s, that another girl had made a fool of him ? 

Penelope, as we know, had never heard of Redwood, nor of 
his story ; but there was no one to tell him so, or if there had 
been, he would probabiy have proved incredulous. 
sore about himself. 

And it must be admitted that the circumstances of the case 
warranted considerable bitterness of spirit, when it is explained 
that Redwood was no longer a very young man, that he was not 
a fast man, nor a pleasure-loving man, nor a man who went about 
the world and formed new acquaintances every day, and took life 
easily ; but rather one for whom ordinary society had few attrac- 
Q2 
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He was very 
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tions, who was at ease only among friends of his own séx, and 
afraid of nothing more than the blandishments of women. 

His engagement had made all his little world laugh hugely. 
Charley, they said, was hooked at last. And that the hooking 
should have been effected by a smart little flirt who had had a 
dozen previous affairs, and who, it was expected, would lead her 
husband a dance, whoever he might be, added to the jest. They 
wished poor Charley joy, laughing in their sleeves as they did so. 

Redwood, however, had accepted the congratulations in all 
good faith. It was suspected that he wanted to be married. He 
had lately come in for a moderate estate in a nice part of the 
country, and had cut the Foreign Office, in which he had been 
drudging for ten cheerless years ; consequently it was opined that 
Mary Duberly had hit the right moment and found her task 
easy. 

Possibly she, too, wanted to be married. At any rate, not 
three weeks after the news was given out, and in the very thick 
of the present-giving and letter-writing, the young lady suddenly 
changed her mind, vowed she had mistaken her feelings, hoped 
Charley would forgive her, and appeared radiant in the park, 
accompanied by a gentleman who was not Redwood. 

A former lover had turned up unexpectedly; there had been 
a scene, and an explanation ; the little feather-headed beauty had 
evinced more heart than anyone could have expected, albeit 
neither pity nor honour entered into the question, and the result 
was that Charles Redwood, with his comfortable rent-roll and 
honest devotion, was cast aside like an old shoe, to make way 
for a voluble interloper who had nothing but a handsome person 
and glib tongue to recommend him, who was detested by the men 
as much as he was admired by the women, and who thought it 
added vastly to the flavour of his conquest that it should have 
been obtained over a rival already in possession. 

The mortification of having been ousted by such a fellow was 
as keenly felt by Redwood as it could have been felt by anyone. 

He had not been very vehemently in love with Miss Duberly, 
but he had been sufficiently so to be happy in the prospect of 
wedding her ; his friends’ congratulations had, as we have said, been 
received with complacency; he had ordered diamond ornaments 
for his bride, and had sent down furniture to his home; he had 
enjoyed the whole thing; and when the crash came, he scarcely 
knew how to bear it. Not a man in his set but could have better 
endured to be jilted. 

Redwood was not a talker; his life had been one to foster 
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habits of silence; and he could hardly bring himself to mention 
the subject even to his most intimate friends. With a mighty 
effort—because it must be done—he had stated at last the 
bald facts to one or two, and left them to tell the rest ; and to 
their credit be it spoken, scarce one of the circle but was sorry 
and angry, and railed against the little jade who had used a good 
fellow so, and hoped she would meet her just deserts some day. 

They had laughed at poor Charley’s so-called prosperity, not 
much believing in the genuineness of the article ; but they did not 
laugh now. They looked at him with long kindly faces. It was 
to escape those faces that he fled to Inverashet. 

The reason for selecting Inverashet was that Redwood was 
well acquainted with other parts of the Hebrides, where he had 
spent many summer holidays; but the Isle of A. was entirely 
new tohim. Furthermore, it was off the tourist beat. He would 
not have Charlton, or Templeton, or others of their kind, popping 
in to look him up on their way to this place or that, chock-full 
of London gossip, and curious to discover how far he had pro- 
gressed towards recovery from his blighted hopes. 

No one was likely to come near him, unless invited; and he 
did not issue any invitations. 

He meant it to be understood that he wished to be let alone; 
and when the time for departure came he set off with as few 
‘Farewells’ as possible, accompanied only by the quiet young 
man whom Penelope described as a valet, but who was in reality 
more of a groom, and by the two favourite dogs who had the run 
of Birdsall Grange, and whose dumb companionship might be 
something of a consolation at Inverashet. 

For two or three days their master hardly wandered outside 
the precincts of his new abode. He had been longing for this 
solitude, for this release from effort, this immunity from keeping 
up appearances; and the peace and stillness around were like a 
healing balm applied to an open wound. 

He had get. away from the world; by the time he went back 
again—and he supposed he should go back some time—his unfor- 
tunate detestable story would have faded from men’s minds, and 
he would be able to look people in the face again. This was 
Redwood’s principal thought. 

He did not grieve inconsolably over his loss as a lover; nor 
was this perhaps to be expected, considering the shabbiness of the 
whole proceeding. Miss Duberly had herself been in a great 
measure responsible for his proposal; she had lured him on; 
accepted him greedily; thrown him over shamelessly. He had 
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even recognised in the chastened sympathy of his friends a covert 
opinion that he was well off his bargain. 

Once or twice he had caught a glimpse of Mary herself; for 
he had not immediately fled the scene, having done nothing to flee 
for, and concluding that if he could brave his position for a short 
time, and then retreat in good order, throwing over his exit a veil 
of reasonableness, he would be acting with a show of spirit and 
wisdom ; and the vision of his faithless flame in company with 
his supplanter, while it enhanced his mortification, did much to 
cure his regret. Then he set off for Inverashet. 

On the third day after his arrival at Inverashet it rained. ‘The 
wonder was that it had not rained long before, for there had been a 
preternatural clearness and brilliancy about the atmosphere for a 
whole week, which clearness, as the weatherwise know, is not a 
sign of lasting good weather, but rather preludes a swift and 
lamentable change. 

A long morning in the house with nothing particular to do, 
and no morning papers to read, was a bad preparation for an 
afternoon similarly vacant; Redwood looked gloomily at the 
rain, and made up his mind. 

‘Wet or fine, I must go out,’ he decided. ‘It would be 
intolerable to be cooped up in this bare room the whole day. 
T'll take the dogs for a run, and go and have a look at the cairn 
on Lord Carnoustie’s moor, On such a day he won’t be out—nor 
will any of them.’ 

Accordingly, luncheon over, he donned his mackintosh and 
called to the dogs. 

The air was fairly mild, and although sweeping mists encircled 
the hill-tops, there was nothing to daunt the spirit or chill the 
resolution, as Redwood, with his hands in his coat pockets and 
his cap well down oyer his ears, set off at a brisk pace. He 
found he rather liked the rain. It was refreshing. 

It was something, too, to get out of the dismal smoky rooms 
and musty passages of the shooting lodge. He had felt infinitely 
colder and damper than he did now, while waiting within doors 
for the sky to clear, until a peat fire had enlivened the scene; but 
this had only caused an exchange of one misery for another, 
since the fire had made the small room unbearably hot. 

His own thoughts, too, had been fed by inactivity. To be sure 
there were several small duties he might have performed ; he might 
have written to Macdonald the agent, announcing his arrival and 
describing how he found the place. He had been well pleased, on 
the whole; and a word to this effect would have been gracious. 
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Or he might have written to Birdsall Grange. There were 
divers matters awaiting his decision there, as to which he had really 
decided long ago; but it had been too much trouble to say so. 

Or he might have ordered down the newspapers and books he 
wanted. Or the fishing tackle which had been forgotten. 

There was a very fair morning’s work for a lazy man lying 
undone,—work which would have kept at bay gloomy reminiscences, 
if it did nothing else; but Redwood, like many other people, 
when out of spirits cared only to mope. 

Now, however, he felt insensibly cheered. The soft west wind 
lay gently against his cheek; the cool drops hung on his eye- 
lashes, and tricked irresolutely over his chin; he did not mind 
either. A delightful glow was obtained by walking ; and it was 
walking moreover, attended by no discomfort in the shape of 
mud or gutters. The heathery road was clean and smooth, and 
not a puddle defaced its porous surface, through which the 
moisture drained away. 

On either side the little hill-flowers were in full sweet blossom, 
and their varied tints adorned the hill-sides. 

On a sudden the cuckoo’s note burst forth. 

Redwood, who had by this time gained a point whence he 
could strike the sheep-track leading to the cairn which was the 
object of his walk, stood still to listen and look around. 

‘That is Lord Carnoustie’s, I suppose,’ said he to himself as 
his eye rested on a well-wooded domain, in the centre of which 
two massive grey turrets upreared themselves. ‘I don’t suppose 
Lord Carnoustie will trouble me. Landed proprietors don’t often 
bother to call on mere shooting tenants. What a fine place it is! 
By Jove! I had no idea there would be such a place on the 
island!’—his gaze taking in the undulating park; the long 
sweeping avenues closed in by their ponderous gateways; the 
extensive lawns and gardens; and the large area covered by farm- 
buildings and gardeners’ cottages. ‘By Jove! that is just the 
sort of place I should choose for myself if I had enough to keep 
it up. What sort of a man is Lord Carnoustie, I wonder?’ 

Up to the present he had not taken one iota of interest in 
Lord Carnoustie. He had heard the name, and the name had 
conveyed nothing. But the sight of a noble and beautiful domain 
within a mile or two of his own humble quarters—especially now 
that he had been at the humble quarters for three days, during 
which time he had not set eyes on a single inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood above the rank of a keeper or fisherman—set 
alight a spark of curiosity and interest within his breast. 
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‘I don’t want to go to his house’; Redwood turned away. ‘I 
wouldn’t be paid to begin visiting and dining; but I should not 
mind his doing the civil, if it only extended to a morning call, 
Heigho! It does rain now.’ 

The clouds had descended lower, and were emptying them- 
selves as by a fresh impetus, 

‘This is not so pleasant,’ quoth our pedestrian, looking about 
for some tree or rock beneath which to shelter. ‘It will soon go 
by, and I have lots of time before dinner to walk up to the cairn, 
so I may as well get in under somewhere. Ha! there is the very 
place!’ espying a ruined tenement by the wayside, whose roof 
was still intact—one of those dwellings from which the occupants 
had been driven when the great tide of emigration swept over 
the Scottish Highlands, and which was now used as a shelter for 
cattle or sheep. 

Thither Redwood hastened, followed by his dogs; indeed, 
divining by instinct his purpose, Duke and Poacher dashed head- 
long through the gaunt doorway before their master, and, diving 
into the recesses within, brushed with their wet coats a wayfarer 
quietly seated there, with an object that was apparently the same 
as their own. 





CHAPTER X. 


LORD CARNOUSTIE AT PLAY. 


‘He sometimes could descend to trifle too.’ 
CRABBE, 
THE man did not rise nor touch his cap; so Redwood, contenting 
himself with a curt ‘Wet day!’ and a peremptory ‘Come to 
heel!’ directed to his dogs, remained in the stone arch of the 
doorway, taking no further notice of him. 

He thought he had seen a grey-bearded old shepherd, or 
fisherman, in a suit of homespun, As a matter of fact he had 
seen Lord Carnoustie ; and whatever might be his ignorance, Lord 
Carnoustie knew him in a moment. 

‘Ca’ canny!’ said the old peer to himself, not in the least 
resenting Redwood’s ‘ Wet day!’ of superiority. ‘He will never 
know me, if I just sit still and hold my tongue. He thinks I’m a 
tramp. Let him! All I ask is that he may go on thinking so,’ 
with grim satisfaction. ‘Aye, aye, my loon,’ apostrophising 
internally the long-coated back which had given such umbrage to 
Penelope, ‘ aye, aye; just you stand there—and let me sit still 
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here —and as soon as this shower is over, we can each go our way, 
and de’il a bit the wiser will you ever be! I am not going to 
make friends in this way,’ indignantly resenting the intervention of 
the elements, ‘not I, indeed! Ca’ canny !—that’s the word for me.’ 

Accordingly he sat as still as a mouse. 

The rain descended in torrents. ‘It will be over all the 
sooner,’ cogitated Lord Carnoustie, peering through the hole by his 
side which had once served for a window. ‘It never lasts when it 
comes down like this. It is only a matter of a little patience ;’ 
and he folded his hands resignedly on the top of his stick, and 
cocking his eye at Redwood’s unconscious form, meditated not 
without some sense of its humour on the situation. 

‘He has been driven out of doors for want of anything to do 
inside. Inverashet’s a doleful place on a wet day. I dare say 
there is no one there but himself; and he is sick to death of his 
own company. They will stare when I tell them at home. My 
lady will think I ought to have introduced myself and asked him 
up; so I must just take heed and not let out too much ; I need 
not say how long we have been here together sheltering. I can 
put it that he came in for a bit, and we were both very wet, and 
the time was not propitious for sociability. He's not wet, 
though,’ commented the old man, running his eye half enviously 
over the long white mackintosh, ‘I wonder how he can walk in a 
thing like that! Oh, you may blow your nose ’—for Redwood 
had withdrawn one hand from his coat pocket for the purpose— 
‘you may blow your nose; but you needn't pretend there's 
anything in this weather to give anyone a cold. It’s rain we want. 
We have had it far too dry of late ; we have been burnt up with 
dryness, There is always such an outcry if we have a few wet 
days,’—(a grievance of ancient date),—‘ as if we had more rain in 
the west than they have everywhere else—when, as a matter of 
fact, I believe we have less. Now, here is this Englishman! [I'll 
be bound he is saying to himself at this moment, “ What a 
country for rain!” Whereas, if he had only come last week, or the 
week before, he might have seen days and days without !’ 

For a moment Lord Carnoustie was on the point of rising and 
accosting the stranger, in ordertotellhimso. He felt that he could 
so easily have put the matter on a proper footing : explained that 
the turnip fields were crying out for moisture, and that the crops 
would simply be ruined if the cloudless sunshine of the previous 
week had been maintained. When Redwood took off his cap and 
shook the raindrops from it, wiping them also from his neck and 
collar, before pulling the latter more closely up over his ears, his 
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fellow-wayfarer did actually make an upward movement,—but he 
was seated on a large stone imbedded in the floor of the hut, and 
to rise was not so easy. 

Redwood, who had put his hands again in his pockets, was 
unaware of any change in their relative positions; and after a 
moment’s hesitation Lord Carnoustie quietly abandoned the idea 
of making one. The time, he argued, for doing anything had 
passed. If he had meant to speak he should have done so at the 
first, directly the two dogs and their master appeared on the 
scene; when it would have been comparatively easy to claim a 
neighbourly interest in the new-comer, express a hope that he 
would have good sport, make suitable inquiries, and glide into 
general conversation thereafter. 

But he had been stupid—he would own to his wife and 
daughters that he had been stupid—and let the opportunity slip. 

He was not, however, to get offinthe long run. Scarcely had 
he come to the above conclusion than a loud clap of thunder, 
startling in its suddenness, was echoed backwards and forwards 
across the glen, and almost at the same moment another belated 
traveller darted past the cottage window, and unceremoniously 
pushing aside Redwood in the doorway, disclosed the terrified 
features of the wandering idiot Tosh. 

‘Ech, Carnoustie, it’s wat!’ The poor fellow shook himself 
like a dog, and greeted his friend with cordial familiarity. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ it’s guy an’ wat, Carnoustie.’ 

This was too bad. 

*‘Humph!’ said Lord Carnoustie, with a scowl. 

Tosh, however, was not to be quelled. It was, he considered, 
all right for him now that he had found ‘freens’ to protect him 
from the thunder, which was invariably a source of terror—though 
he would laugh with pleasure at the pretty lightning—and he 
drew nearer, and recommenced confidentially, ‘Whae’s yon, 
Carnoustie? He’s no ane o’ oorsels. Whaur is he frae? I’m 
thinkin’, Carnoustie——’ 

‘Oh, “ Carnoustie! Carnoustie !” hold your blethering tongue !’ 
muttered Lord Carnoustie, under his breath. ‘He'll hear in 
another minute;’ glancing towards Redwood, who, still un- 
conscious, leaned patiently against the doorway; ‘Tosh—look 
here, Tosh,’ and he shook his head, and as Tosh would have 
phrased it, ‘ glowered’ at the poor fool savagely. 

Tosh dropped his jaw, and started back. 

‘What for are ye makin’ sic faces, Carnoustie? My certie, 
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ye’re no that bonnie that ye need mak yersel’ waur! What haeI 
dune?’ sullenly. ‘I’m no doin’ naethin’ to hairm onybody. Is 
it him ye’re feared for?’ pointing towards the door. ‘ Whae is 
he? That’s what I’m speerin’ o’ ye. Ye ken it’s yersel’, 
Carnoustie, whae aye kens a’ body in the place. Oo—oo!’ with 
a jump anda howl. ‘Gae wa’ wi’ ye, Carnoustie! Oo—co— 
oo!’—holding in his hand the foot which poor Lord Carnoustie, 
driven to bay, had kicked in desperation,—‘ Oo, ye hae hurt my 
sair tae!’ blubbered Tosh, loudly. ‘It was sair eneugh afore. 
Oo—oo—oo!’ another dismal howl. ‘Ye mun gie me a saxpence 
to mak it up to me; and 5 

‘What are you two quarrelling about in there?’ said a 
pleasant voice interposing. ‘ There’s not much room for a shindy, 
you know.’ 

‘Quarrellin’? Whae’s quarrellin’?’ retorted Tosh, wheeling 
round upon the mediator, foot in hand. ‘Nome. I’m quarrellin’ 
wi’ naebody,’ deeply offended. ‘I ne’er quarrelled yet wi’ man, 
wumman, or child. It’s him,’ pointing to the unfortunate Lord 
Carnoustie, who had now risen shamefacedly from his stone, and 
was in vain endeavouring to put an end to the scene. ‘ He’s hurt 
me sair; an’ noo he wunna gie me a saxpence 

Redwood unbuttoned his coat good-humouredly. 

‘Mak it a shillin’, wheedled Tosh, drawing nearer, and 
dropping his foot incontinently. ‘I hae na had a shillin’ sin’ the 
New Year. Carnoustie wunna let me. An’ he ne’er gies me 
aught but a saxpence himsel’, and noo he wunna gie me that, 
‘cause he’s angered wi’ me 

‘I have not got one to give, you absurd fellow.’ 

Lord Carnoustie saw the game was up. His tone, his air, his 
whole bearing underwent a transformation as extraordinary as it 
was unexpected, and Redwood’s amazement and consternation at 
the disclosure thus made were swallowed up in self-disgust at his 
own stupidity. 

This was Lord Carnoustie. And why should it not be Lord 
Carnoustie? There was nothing antagonistic to the idea in the 
appearance and demeanour of the urbane country gentleman, who, 
while courteously addressing him, was also casting indulgent 
explanatory side-glances at the still irate tramp—glances which 
Redwood had now no difficulty in deciphering. 

‘ You are a stranger in these parts, sir, I imagine; and you 
have not come across my friend here before.’ 

‘Humph! Your freen’?’ interpolated Tosh, still in dudgeon, 
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‘© Mair kith than kind,’ J say. I hae na had yon saxpence 
frae ye : 

‘He is a very good fellow,’ continued Lord Carnoustie, paying 
no heed. ‘But pray don’t give him a shilling.’ 

‘Wad ye hinner me frae ma shillin’, neist?’ cried Tosh, angrily. 

‘It is too much. Tosh, you know I have told you you are not 
to take a shilling from anybody,’ to the fool who stood by watching 
each face by turns. ‘And Tosh, I am ashamed of you, begging 
like this from stranger gentlemen,’ continued Lord Carnoustie, 
severely. ‘It is putting an affront upon us, your own friends,’ 

‘ Aweel, ye’re no that freenly.’ 

‘You know I never carry my purse about with me.’ 

‘ Aye, I ken that fine, Carnoustie, —with a sneer. 

‘And yet you tried to put me to shame by demanding money 
before this gentleman! Fie, Tosh! That was not like you, 
Tosh. What would Mrs, Alison say if she heard that ?’ 

Tosh was subdued in an instant. 

‘Ye'll no tell her, Carnoustie?’ he began to whimper. ‘ Ye'll 
no fin faut wi’ me to Mistress Alison? If ye do, she'll no let me 
in, nor gie me a piece, nor naethin’, Dinna be sae unfreendly, 
Carnoustie! Losh me! We a’ hae our tantrums, Whiles it’s 
yersel’ whae has to mind yer manners.’ 

(‘ As at the present time!’ reflected Lord Carnoustie.) 

However, he let the scene run on. Tosh was now doing him 
a service; for he was perfectly cognisant of the surprise which 
Redwood was endeavouring to conceal, and which required time 
to dissipate altogether. Addressing himself to the latter, he made 
a sign indicative of imbecility by touching his own forehead, and 
murmured in as low a voice as he dared, ‘ He is not quite respon- 
sible, as you perceive. What we in Scotland call “daft”; but 
perfectly harmless, and a great character. We all humour him. 
The poor creature 

But Tosh had by this time drawn nearer, suspiciously. 

‘Puir crater? Whatten puir crater?’ demanded he, thrusting 
forward his face. ‘Is it yersel’ or the gentleman ye’re talkin’ o’, 
Carnoustie? I ken nae ither “ puir craters” on the place,’ with a 
grunt. 

‘I think it may stand for both of us at the present moment, 
Tosh. The gentleman ’—and Lord Carnoustie glanced an inquiry 
at his new acquaintance. 

‘My name is Redwood. I have taken Inverashet,’ the young 
man replied to the glance, promptly. 
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‘My new neighbour, then! I live round the corner there,’ 
said Lord Carnoustie, turning over his thumb, as though he had 
a shed somewhere down the road. ‘ We are not much more than 
a couple of miles from Inverashet House. I—I hope to call.’ 

‘You are Lord Carnoustie, then! Many thanks. I shall be 
very glad if you will. It’s—it’s rather lonely there.’ 

The very thing he did not want to say! The very impression 
he did not intend to create! But, taken unawares by the meeting 
and all its odd concomitants, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
Redwood, never very remarkable for presence of mind, lost his head. 

‘You have brought no companions with you, Mr. Redwood ?’ 

‘None—but my dogs.’ 

‘A nice couple they are. I have been admiring them both as 
I sat here. Not knowing who you were —(‘ Well, I did not know ; 
I could not possibly know; I only guessed, Lord Carnoustie ex- 
plained to hisconscience, internally )—I wondered to whom such very 
nice dogs could belong. We have but few shooting gentlemen down 
yet. It is early in the season ;’ interrogation apparent in his tone. 

‘I thought, I fancied the weather might be better at this time,’ 
replied Redwood, somewhat hastily.’ (He also had to insist on 
the assertion to his invisible mentor.) ‘I have always heard so. 
August is a far wetter month in the west than June or July.’ 

‘ You will hardly believe that, after this afternoon’s experience ? 

‘Troth, an’ it’s wat!’ burst in Tosh. 

Another thunderclap had been followed by a fresh downpour 
of heavy rain. 

‘Is na yon a blatter?’ proceeded the fool, meditatively. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ it’s gaun to be a coorse nicht. Carnoustie, ye micht say 
I was to sleep wi’ ye,’ he insinuated, persuasively ; ‘ye ken if ye 
was to say it, there’s naebody wad gainsay it, an’ I hae na had a 
bed at the castle for mony’s the day.’ 

‘Troth, Tosh, ye ill deserve it.’ Lord Carnoustie could no 
longer resist the inclination to spar in the vernacular. ‘ See what 
I caught ye doin’,—taking Redwood into confidence with a 
glance— playin’ the talepat to Mr. Redwood !’ 

‘Redwood? Is that Redwood ?’ demanded Tosh, comprehend- 
ing this for the first time. ‘An’ for what could ye no hae tell’t 
me sae afore, Carnoustie? Was I no speerin’ o’ ye whae he was, 
when ye tramped on my tae?’ 

‘Ahem! Tosh, don’t be forward. It is not for you to talk 
now. Do you understand what he says, Mr. Redwood? I sup- 
pose his broad dialect is almost unintelligible to you? Tosh is 
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not a native of this island. He is an Ayrshire man, and they 
speak very broad Scotch there.’ 

‘I might not manage the words by themselves,’ replied Red- 
wood, ‘but I gather their meaning pretty well. And I gather 
that “‘Tosh”—is not that his name?—owes you a grudge for 
treading on his toe. But what “speering” may be 

‘Is it him your speerin’ anent “speerin’?”’ Tosh was now 
bringing all the wits he had to bear upon the conversation. 
‘What I was speerin’ was whae ye were,’—he was proceeding, but 
a peremptory signal from his patron silenced him. 

‘He was curious about you, that was the fact,’ explained Lord 
Carnoustie, easily. ‘Tosh does not often see a strange face. And 
what he calls “ speerin’ of me” means that he was putting inqui- 
sitive questions which I could not answer. He wanted to know 
who you were. Was not that it, Tosh ?’ 

‘Ye were as fain to ken yersel’, Carnoustie.’ 

Both the others laughed. Lord Carnoustie was now in his 
element. Redwood seemed to apprehend Tosh, and few things 
pleased him better than to draw out Tosh for the benefit of an 
appreciative auditor. Moreover, as Tosh put it, Redwood need 
never guess that his own identity had been shrewdly divined. 
Accordingly the fool was again in favour. 

‘We don’t often have summer visitors down so early in the 
season, I was saying, Tosh,’ 

‘Na, we dinna,’ replied Tosh, reflectively. ‘No them that we 
can be neebourly wi’. We cannot be cheek-by-jowl wi’ a’ body. 
Carnoustie, ye mind we couldna thole the last Inverashet folks, 
you an’me. They were aye castin’ it up to us aboot the post, 
an’ the boats; an’ they wadna gang to the kirk, neither.’ 

‘Very true, Tosh ; Tosh is a great church-goer ’—to Redwood— 
‘ wet or fine, winter or summer, I don’t believe he ever misses a 
Sunday; do you, Tosh?’ 

‘No that I mind o’, Carnoustie. It’s a fine place. Warm. 
And the minister’s unco guid to me. Says he, “Tosh, I’m no 
gaun to preach to empty stammicks. Gang ben, an’ get yersel’ 
filled afore ye step ower to the kirk,” he says.’ 

‘Tosh is sharp enough always to look in at the manse on his 
way, you perceive,’ observed Lord Carnoustie, regarding his humble 
friend with the benignity of a showman whose charge is perform- 
ing well. ‘ Sermons are but dull things without you’ve a good bicker 
inside you, are they not, Tosh? The minister’s in the right of it.’ 

‘ An’ he gied me a saxpence ae time, when I couldna wun in. 
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Ye'll gie me that saxpence yersel’ when ye get hame, Carnoustie,’ 
suddenly recalling it to memory. ‘Ye ken ye did tramp on my 
tae, and guy sair it was; and I’m that wat an’ cauld,’ shivering 
pitifully, and thrusting his poor benumbed hands into his breast 
for warmth, as his teeth chattered. 

‘Poor Tosh!’ said Lord Carnoustie, gently. ‘I won't give you 
sixpence, for I told you I wouldn’t ; and, besides, you’d lose it in 
the condition you are now; but see here, my man,’ patting the 
fool’s shoulder tenderly, and uttering each word with impressive 
distinctness, ‘ you may go down to the castle—go to Mrs. Alison, 
and tell her from me—from me, mind—that she is to take you in, 
and give you your supper and a bed. It’s no use your waiting 
here longer, for you are as wet as you can be already; so off with 
you, and get in to a good fire as quick as you can.’ 

Tosh grinned gratefully. 

‘And mind, say I sent you; and if there’s anybody seeks to 
turn you away 

‘T'll no be turned,’ said Tosh, stoutly. 

‘No. Don’t be turned. I'll stand by you to-day, Tosh. Only 
don’t you complain of me again, Tosh.’ 

Tosh lifted his battered cap. ‘ Deed an’ I'll no, Carnoustie. 
Ye’re aye guid to puir Tosh when ye’re no angered wi’ him. You 
an’ me’s freens again; an’—an’—I'll say naething mair aboot the 
saxpence.’ Then, saluting each in turn with a dignity at variance 
with his wild and uncouth appearance, he joyfully departed, 
leaving the less impervious occupants of the hut still imprisoned 
by the elements. 





CHAPTER XI. 


PENELOPE BEAMED UPON HIM. 


‘In every creature she beholds a friend.’ 
CRABBE. 
Tue ladies were seated about the drawing-room in Carnoustie 
Castle. 

They had been assembled there ever since luncheon, and it 
was now five o’clock ; and one of the party, at least, had found it 
the longest and the dullest afternoon she had ever passed in her life. 

‘They are truly awful, taken en masse like this,’ confided 
Penelope to herself. ‘Separately, I can endure them. I am like 
the lion in AZsop’s fable ; when I can detach my bulls from each 
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other I can fall upon them and slay them—that is, I can hold my 
own, and resist the pressure—but how can one poor little girl 
make headway against four gaunt full-grown women, who yet 
have only the minds of babes in arms ?’ 

She had begun to realise the strength of the current with which 
she had to contend. On the surface it had been so smooth—like 
that of Niagara before its fall—that a more experienced eye than 
her own might have been pardoned for underestimating its force ; 
but Penelope was quick of apprehension, and she was not long in 
discovering her mistake. 

‘ They are perfectly satisfied with themselves, and their bald- 
ness and narrowness,’ she discerned ; ‘they don’t want to know 
anything, or to hear of anything off their own little beat, and any 
rash mortal who differs from what “dear mamma” thinks—let 
him or her be Anathema Maran-atha. I shall soon be Anathema 
Maran-atha. I am just about sick of “dear mamma.” I can’t 
stand much more of her, and her platitudes. The very nape of 
her neck reeks of self-conceit. She thinks she is the most perfect 
model of a British gentlewoman—and to hear her lay down the 
law! Mina is the only one of them I can hold any sort of free 
intercourse with ; and I am not altogether sure of Mina. She is 
very bitter against the rest of them when she is alone with me— 
at least in certain moods—yet directly she is with them she is as 
soft and silky as a lapdog. It strikes me Miss Mina plays a part. 
She’s weak ; and she knows it. She is not fit to fight; and she 
hates them for having made her what she is. That’s about the 
length of this situation. Rather snaky of “little Mina.” Why 
can’t she have it out, and defy the whole set? Tell them that she 
knows she is a pretty girl, and that she ought to be taken about, 
and allowed to see people and taught the ways of the world, and 
given her chances like others? I know what I should do in her 
place. I should simply bolt. I should turn round on them and 
say: “ You’ve choked me and warped me and crumpled me up 
till I am as nearly as possible another Louisa or Joanna—till I 
daren’t call my soul my own—and if I stay on here I shall only be 
fit for an asylum—so I’m off!” And Id be off—there should be 
no bones about it. But this poor Mina, she hasn’t the spirit of a 
harvest mouse ; and upon my word, taking everything into con- 
sideration, I hardly wonder at it. It is all very well for me to 
talk: I have not been brought up in the choky atmosphere. I 
have not been forced to keep on babbling for ever, like the 
“brook.” To hear that great old-faced Louisa shut up, and desired 
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not to “discuss a subject unsuitable for young ladies!” And to 
see her meekly subsiding with the blush upon her maiden cheek! 
And she might almost be a grandmother! She was thirty-six last 
birthday ; she told me so herself. I had thought she was only 
thirty-five. Joanna is two years younger. It is no wonder they 
look on “little Mina” as a prattler in comparison, though Mina 
is six years older than I. But what would Tiny Bolitho say? 
How she would scoff! Heigho!’—a long yawn—‘oh, dear— 
dear me,’ covertly stretching every limb—‘if only Tiny Bolitho, 
or Tiny Anybody, were here!’ 

The afternoon, as we know, was very wet, and the earlier part 
of the day had been no less so. On such a day almost anyone 
would have been welcome anywhere: an interruption of any kind 
would have been hailed as a windfall; an accident—what would 
not Penelope have given for an accident ?’ 

It may therefore be imagined with what feelings she espied 
at this precise juncture two figures ascending the wooded slope 
beneath the window wherein she sat; and detected in one of the 
two her late fellow-traveller, the interesting and uninterested 
Redwood. 

With a cry of delight she sprang to her feet. ‘ Look here, all 
of you—here’s a man—a gentleman—coming up to the house! 
Coming to call! I believe it’s he—Mr. Redwood !’ breathlessly. 

‘Penelope! My dear!’ 

But Penelope was in a mood to snap her fingers at reproof. 

‘ My dear aunt, you can’t pretend indifference. We have been 
sitting stuffing here for three mortal hours—we have not been 
outside the doors all day—and now, if uncle Carnoustie brings a 
visitor r 

‘Your uncle is bringing him? Oh—oh!”’ rejoined Lady Car- 
noustie, as if the question had been entirely altered. ‘Why did 
you not say so before, my dear? Of course, if it is anyone your 
uncle is bringing to see us 

‘I tell you, auntie, it is Mr. Redwood.’ 

‘Why do you say “ Mr. Redwood ” so familiarly, Penelope ? ’ 
Lady Carnoustie was frowning again. 

‘Why? Why should I not?’ What else can I call the 
man ?’ 

‘To talk of him like that—as if you knew him—to be so con- 
fident that it is he ; 

‘It is he: I know him perfectly.’ 

‘You have never even spoken to him!’ 

VOL. XXIII. NO. CXXXV. 
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‘There he is anyhow, Penelope did not care to argue the 
point. ‘Come and see for yourself, if you don’t believe me , 

‘Penelope!’ 

It was Louisa and Joanna whose shocked voices simultaneously 
ejaculated the name. 

‘Oh, don’t “Penelope” me, you two; I really can’t stand 
being “Penlope’d” at to-day. I’m too miserable—or at least I 
was too miserable till I saw Mr. Redwood coming,’ maliciously, 
for here was another galvanic discharge for them. ‘So now, do 
let me be happy. Let us have some fun. The men are going 
round to the front door,’ stretching her neck to see as far as she 
could. ‘He has not on his nicest coat to-day,’ eyeing Redwood, 
‘but that white mackintosh looks rather well too. I wonder where 
uncle Carnoustie picked him up!’ 

So did the others, but they held their peace. 

‘Uncle Carnoustie has not been to call, has he?’ said Pene- 
lope, looking round. She was irrepressible ; it was useless being 
stiff and cold with her. 

Besides, it really was an event, Lord Carnoustie’s bringing in 
a stranger to afternoon tea,—an event which had never happened 
before, save in the case of a belated artist who was sketching the 
castle and its precincts, and who had also been overtaken by an 
outburst of wind and rain. 

That occasion rose now to the memory of all. The owner of 
the castle had chanced by good luck to pass by, as the hapless 
stranger was packing up his accoutrements; and having been 
applied to—Lord Carnoustie had been mistaken on that occasion 
also for a tramp—as to the nearest place of refuge in the locality, 
had been forced to name his own house. 

Driven to it, Lord Carnoustie had done the thing well; he 
had not put off his interrogator with cottage or farmhouse, though 
both were as near as the castle; but had in his best manner 
proffered the shelter of his own roof, and had helped to carry the 
artist’s easel up to the nearest entrance door. 

The artist had proved a pleasant fellow. He had not been in 
the least disconcerted by discovering that he had in a manner 
thrust himself upon the chief personage of the place, but had in 
his secret soul blessed his luck which had sent the elderly noble- 
man his way ; indeed, had the whole truth been out, he had, after 
the manner of his tribe, rather hoped that some of the members 
of the family might draw near, if he placed himself and his white 
ambrella in a sufficiently prominent position ; and had he guessed 
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quickly enough who the homely-looking old man was to whom 
he had shouted in his need, he would have made out a still better 
story than he did. 

Even as it was, however, he reaped some benefit from an hour 
and a half spent within the walls of Carnoustie Castle. 

True, he only got some tea, and some cake, and some hot whisky- 
and-water before he departed into the wild and stormy night. 
Other people would have kept him to dinner; and he had fully 
expected to be so kept when first introduced to the family circle— 
but he did not know with whom he had to deal. Had he owned 
to the wife and children at home, he might have had a chance,— 
but he had taken in the three daughters of the house, three 
maiden ladies not quite so young as they had been,—and had 
cunningly, as he thought, suppressed all mention of home ties. 
He had told himself in his wisdom that a bachelor often makes 
his way where a married man does not. He would be a bachelor 
till his way was made. 

Accordingly, he had waggled his brown beard appreciatively 
over Louisa’s tea-tray, and nodded his artistic locks approvingly 
over Joanna’s drawings, and tried te look as pleased with the 
latter as the former,—and both the poor spinsters had found him 
charming. 

But dear mamma had not been so well pleased. 

The painter had not understood about dear mamma, and had 
neglected her ; perceiving only a somewhat sour-looking repellant 
dowager, whom he had no object in cajoling. Daughters of the 
house who had reached maturity were, he argued, much more 
likely to be influential, besides being more easily influenced. It 
would not have been much use waggling his beard affectionately 
at the cappy dowager. 

He little knew! At the expense of a few happy phrases, a 
few trifling adroitnesses, he might have sat down presently at the 
loaded board bespread with rare old china and sparkling glass, to 
fare with which his own cottage meal could ill compete ; he might 
have revelled in bristling rough-skinned trout, fresh from the 
mountain tarn; in hotch-potch succulent with early vegetables, 
crisp from the garden ; in home-bred black-faced mutton, dear to 
the palate of gourmands; in such pastries, and jellies, and light 
frothy omelets and casseroles, accompanied by such bubbling 
cream as he had never had the luck to taste in his life before— 
and he had thrown it all away because of a trifling misapprehen- 
sion ! 

R2 
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At half-past six o’clock he had had to go. The dressing- 
gong had sounded, and compelled his starting from his chair and 
being ashamed of intruding so long; and although Lord Car- 
noustie had accompanied his guest downstairs, and desired the 
butler to administer a steaming tumbler as a preservative against 
the inclement October night, no further hospitality had been 
proffered. 

In the drawing-room the following had taken place : 

‘ Rather a presuming young man, to my view, my dears,’ from 
the sofa. 

‘Do you think so, dear mamma?’ with some animation from 
the tea-table. 

‘He seemed very familiar, at any rate, Louisa. I observed 
him talking to you in a manner that I could not but consider 
quite familiar.’ 

‘Really, dear mamma?’ Louisa felt mildly exhilarated. ‘I 
thought him rather—rather nice > she murmured. 

‘ And there was Joanna exhibiting her drawings! I must say 
I thought it going rather too far for Joanna to have out her port- 
folio of drawings for a perfect stranger.’ 

‘But, dear mamma, papa told me,’ from Joanna. 

‘Your papa does not sufficiently consider such points. He is 
too impetuous. He forgets you are young unmarried ladies,’ 

‘I fancy dear papa thought that being an artist—I fancy he 
considered I might get a few hints. A few hints are so very 
valuable, dear mamma.’ Joanna looked wistfully at the sheets 
she was laying by as she spoke. ‘I feel I have learnt so much ; 
he made so many useful remarks,’ she added. 

‘Ah, well, my love, of course there is that to be said; of 
course I did not think of that; naturally you wished to take 
advantage of such an opportunity.’ Lady Carnoustie’s tone was 
more gracious. ‘An artist, of course; I had forgotten. But 
then an artist, my dear girls, is also a man; we must not forget 
in our taste for art that what is—ahem!—fun to you may be 
death to him, you know,’ jocosely. 

Joanna had drawn up her neck, and smiled; but Louisa had 
been unresponsive. ‘I really don’t think, dear mamma, that you 
need be afraid because he looked at Joanna’s drawings,’ she had 
observed drily. ‘He barely glanced at them. He seemed more 
disposed to talk of other things. He was hungry and thirsty, I 
think.’ 

‘Indeed, Louisa, he was exceedingly kind to my poor 
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attempts.’ Joanna had reddened with vexation. ‘Only you 
would keep asking him to have more tea when his hands were 
full, and he was busy giving me some most valuable hints. You 
quite worried him . 

‘No, indeed, Joanna ; it was not me he was worried with.’ 

In the end Lady Carnoustie had had to pacify them both, 
and had vowed to herself that one might pay too dear for an 
afternoon’s diversion. She had been as amused and excited as 
anyone throughout the first half-hour, but subsequently as her 
interest waned, her suspicions arose. These last had now, she 
considered, been justified. Obviously the artful stranger had 
ingratiated himself with both her dear girls—Mina had been 
out of the way—and they were now almost vulgar in their 
jealousy and red faces over him. 

Altogether it was objectionable, and Lord Carnoustie had 
been warned against too free admission of fascinating itinerants 
in the future. 

But this had happened so many years ago, and so many 
summers and winters had passed without anyone ever coming to 
the castle who was not well known there, that even another 
adventure of the kind might have been condoned; and as for 
what her husband was doing now, it was positively praise- 
worthy. 

When Penelope, looking cheerfully round, demanded if Lord 
Carnoustie had been to call at Inverashet, his wife jumped at the 
idea. 

You have probably hit the mark, my dear; your uncle has 
been to call at Inverashet—although he said nothing beforehand 
about it—and has invited our new neighbour to return with him. 
I am glad Carnoustie has been so civil, to herself. ‘He must 
have been forced into it. However, he will tell us how it 
kappened.’ She had to rise to receive Mr. Redwood. 

And when she had to do anything Lady Carnoustie did it 
very well. Like her husband, she would evade and procrastinate, 
and be tacitly ungracious—indeed, both were adepts in the art of 
holding good-will at arm’s length—but brought to book, their 
blue blood asserted itself. 

‘I know you will be glad to see Mr. Redwood, our new 
neighbour at Inverashet,’ said Lord Carnoustie, courteously pre- 
ceding his companion up the room. ‘Mr. Redwood—-Lady 
Carnoustie. Mr. Redwood, my dear, was sheltering from the 
storm in the old poacher’s brokendown hut up the glen, where by 
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good fortune I had strayed in likewise. We had to wait for 
nearly an hour. Did you hear the thunder ? There were one or 
two pretty loud claps.’ . 

‘ We fancied there wasa little thunder.’ Lady Carnoustie smiled 
sweetly, and extended her thin hand, laden with old-fashioned 
rings. ‘I hope you did not get wet before you found shelter, 
Mr. Redwood? The roads up these glens are rather bare of 
trees.’ 

‘My daughters—and my niece,’ said Lord Carnoustie, now 
calling Redwood’s attention to the other ladies. 

‘Now he will know who J am,’ quoth Penelope to herself. 

‘None of you have been out of doors to-day, I dare say,’ pro- 
ceeded the speaker in a polite tone of inquiry. ‘It is not easy to 
keep dry, since you can’t cover up from head to foot as we can, — 
(he disdained anything in the shape of an overcoat, at least for 
summer wear) ; ‘but you look pretty snug in here,’ surveying the 
comfortable apartment. ‘A fire is not an ugly sight on a day like 
this, Mr. Redwood.’ 

Redwood assented to everything. He was, as has been said, a 
bashful man, and by circumstances he was rendered especially so 
at the present time and in the present company. Not only did 
he instantly recognise in Lord Carnoustie’s so-called niece the 
fellow-traveller whose presence had annoyed him on his journey 
down, but all his former suspicions returned as he fancied a 
certain significance in the gaze with which she was regarding 
him, and he doubted not also that knowing his story herself, she 
had passed it on by this time to the rest. 

Until now he had forgotten Penelope. 

He had taken so little interest in her, apart from the desire 
he felt to get away from her, that it had not occurred to him to 
wonder whither she was bound, or even to conjecture whether or 
not she would land upon the island at all. That she should have 
been set ashore in the next bay to his own, and within three 
miles of Inverashet, was a piece of ill-fortune he had not antici- 
pated. 

Penelope, however, shrewd and friendly, beamed upon him. 

‘Little minx!’ he cried to himself, ‘how impudent of her to 
grin at me like that! I call it the worst kind of form to show a 
fellow he’s spotted—and to show it so openly too.’ 

‘Won't you come a little nearer the tea-table?’ He almost 
started at the clear fearless tones in which the invitation was 
couched. Penelope had always been accustomed to order people 
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about, and be encouraging and communicative within her own 
home ; and the gauche reserve of the sisters, who were drawn up 
behind the table in a formidable phalanx, none of them contri- 
buting a syllable to make the moment more easy, seemed to 
demand her aid. If they could not speak, she could. 

And she spoke prettily,—even Lady Carnoustie pronounced 
afterwards that Penelope spoke prettily,—in simple unaffected 
language, yet courteous withal. 

Lord Carnoustie, for his part, looked the gratitude he felt. 
‘Those girls of mine are no good at a pinch, he muttered in- 
ternally. ‘They leave it all to their mother and me. Standing 
gaping there like a pack of frightened ewes! Are you a tea- 
drinker, Redwood ?’ aloud. ‘Or will you have something stronger, 
to keep off a chill? No? Iseldom take anything myself; but 
[I'll have a cup to-day, if you please, Louisa. What have you got 
beneath that cover, Joanna? Hot cakes? Hot cakes, Redwood ? 
Nasty things, J call them. Spoil your dinner. By the way, will 
you stop and dine with us ?’ in obedience to his wife’s face. ‘We 
are only a family party, but I am sure it will give Lady Carnoustie 
and me much pleasure 

‘Certainly. I hope you will, Mr. Redwood. I hope you have 
nothing to prevent you?’ Lady Carnoustie knew what Highland 
hospitality demanded when, as it seemed to her, the demand 
could not be ignored. 

So far Mr. Redwood had not transgressed; nay, he had done 
quite the right thing in stepping back to the hearthrug and 
her own vicinity immediately he had received his tea—(he 
wished to be out of Penelope’s range)—and moreover he was a 
settled neighbour, the tenant of the shooting which marched with 
their own—not a vagrant professional man with a seductive brown 
beard ;—it was the least she, a Carnoustie, could do to invite him 
to remain for the evening. 

Redwood was torn two ways. 

He loathed and shrank from the supposition that he was once 
more being pitied and found interesting because of his recent 
misfortune ; he quailed before the eyes which fancy asserted were 
watching to see how he bore it; but at the same time the charms 
of solitude in a barren shooting-lodge, devoid of every sort of 
luxurious equipment, were beginning to pall. 

‘You are very kind,’ he murmured. 

‘Some brown bread-and-butter, auntie?’ proffered Penelope, 
dancing up to the fire corner. 
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‘Dash that girl!’ muttered Redwood, turning on his heel. 
He thought she had come up to have a look at him. 

In self-defence he walked away to the place whence the 
offender had come; the chair she had vacated was that next Mina 
Carnoustie ; and neither the vainest, nor the shyest, nor the most 
self-tortured man alive could have construed Mina’s absent gaze 
into anything but what it was—the outward expression of thoughts 
far away from the visible scene. 

‘She at least is not thinking of me.’ Redwood, with a sigh 
of relief, seated himself in the empty chair. 





CHAPTER XII. 
FEAR. 


* Yet why, oh heart of tinder, be afraid ? 
Comes so much danger from so fair a maid?’ 
CRABBE. 

‘I saiD he was a good-looking man,’ muttered Penelope to herself, 
half an hour afterwards, ‘ but I was a fool to say anything of the 
kind. Good-looking! He has not a feature in his head. He 
has a kind of glamour of good looks; a false pretence that im- 
poses on you at first sight. You are sort of juggled into thinking 
something of him by the way he carries his head, but it is all 
make-believe. He has a disagreeable down look; he never looks 
one of us straight in the face. That isa bad sign. Iam sure I 
had no loss in him on board the steamer,’ indignantly, ‘nor any 
now, for that matter. Mina is very welcome to him for me;’ 
and the young lady, who had found herself stranded on the 
hearthrug with her bread-and-butter plate, for Redwood had nega- 
tived the offer of any in a manner that was almost rude, watched 
him with jealous detracting eyes subsequently. 

Nobody ought to misunderstand this. Penelope simply 
wanted her share of the good things going, and could not under- 
stand why she did not have it. We know her opinion of her 
cousins ; that anyone should not share the derision in which she 
held them argued that person on a level with themselves. 

She had expected to be distinguished on the instant. With- 
out having more than the usual vanity of young ladyhood, she 
saw, as she could not help seeing, how different she was from one 
and all now present ; how beside her radiant youth even the fair- 
skinned Mina lost something of her freshness, while the other 
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sisters faded into insipid spinsters, with high cheek-bones and 
sharply pointed chins. 

It was not, however, on the score of appearance alone—or even 
chiefly—that the impatient girl expected swift and discriminating 
notice. She wanted Redwood to be immediately struck by her 
savoir faire as contrasted with the silly backwardness of Lord 
Carnoustie’s daughters. ‘It is their place to be the hostesses ; 
this is their house; and he is their father’s guest ;—but if they 
won't, I will.’ Energy and hospitality had prompted immediate 
action, and though the Carnousties themselves had been only too 
willing to second her efforts, and even Lady Carnoustie had 
rather approved than otherwise, seeing how Penelope saved the 
situation, she felt the disapproval of Redwood’s eyes. 

‘He thinks it’s cheek, my inviting him to eat and drink. As 
if I did not know my business better than he! Thank you, Mr. 
Redwood. I do know how to behave. Yes. Thank you. So 
kind’ (mocking); ‘ but, as it happens, I have seen a good deal 
of society, and am not at all in need of your instructions. What 
on earth can you have to say to Mina?’ suddenly exploding in 
wrath. ‘She won’t know what you mean if you talk London 
shop, and I dare say you don’t care for anything else. J could 
have talked to you, stupid ; Mina can’t.’ 

Mina, indeed, showed very palpably that she could not. 
Beneath the strain of having to conduct conversation in the 
presence of the family, and the audience of Louisa and Joanna, 
both of whom remained at the tea-table with an air of chaperon- 
ing their young sister, Mina’s cheeks were pink, and her expres- 
sion unhappy. She would not have minded had no one been 
listening and watching. She had prattled fearlessly and con- 
tentedly to Etheridge in those ever-remembered days which in 
the retrospect seemed flooded with sunshine, but she had scarcely 
a word to say now. 

For every syllable she would presently have to give an account. 
It would all go before the adjudicating committee which sat upon 
her, and Penelope, and many other people—that committee 
whereof Louisa and Joanna were the sub-judges, they themselves 
being yet not wholly exempt from supervision. 

What a clack there would be as soon as Redwood went! What 
worrying to threads of every trifling observation! What conjec- 
tures as to the probable meaning of every simple comment ! 

If only Redwood would talk to the others! If only one or 
both would address him! Why did they not? There was just 
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as much reason for their talking as for hers. But they sat with their 
hands folded, mute, and Penelope remained in the background. 

In the large, stately apartment Penelope might have been 
miles away. There was no chance of a rescue from anyone, and 
colder and colder and shyer and shyer grew the hapless object of 
Redwood’s chief attention. 

Louisa and Joanna, however, thought their sister was doing 
very nicely. ‘ Dear Mina looked so pretty and modest,’ they told 
their mother presently. ‘She could hardly bring herself to open 
her lips ; it was so sweet to behold her the very picture of dis- 
tress—just what a young girl ought to be when accosted by a 
gentleman. Do you remember “ Evelina,” dear mamma? What 
a terrible state of confusion “ Evelina” is thrown into when the 
charming Lord Orville addresses her! I remember how you 
pointed out to us the delicacy of her sentiments. Our sweet 
Mina reminded me this afternoon of that delightful heroine.’ 

‘Indeed, I rejoice to hear it, Louisa. Mina ought to be 
gratified by your approval. And you thought—do I understand 
you to infer that you thought this Mr. Redwood—ahem !’— 
coughing suggestively—‘ that he was—that he seemed attracted 
by our little girl? Of course we must be very careful—most 
careful—we must be on our guard—and if it should—ahem !— 
be shown that your surmise is correct, your father must be 
informed : ; 

‘What did you yourself think, mamma ?’ 

‘I observed Mr. Redwood seated himself by Mina; and—and 
addressed her, Joanna.’ 

‘He took no notice of Penelope, mamma.’ 

A gleam of pleasure shot from Lady Carnoustie’s grey eyes. 

‘You are correct, Joanna; he took none whatever. Penelope 
is not a person to be easily passed over, either. One might 
almost have expected that strangers would be taken with her 
pretty manner and speech. She does not altogether please me; 
she is often disrespectful—as soon as she is excited she is dis- 
respectful immediately—but I must own I have no fault to find 
with her behaviour in company. And the way she remained with 
me by the fireside, instead of attaching herself to all of you at 
the tea-table and usurping your place, was a piece of delicacy I 
should hardly have expected. I was pleased with Penelope; she 
helped at the right moment, when we were all a little shy and 


uncomfortable ; and she knew when to subside, directly everyone 
was at ease.’ 
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Penelope was not so well pleased with herself. 

She wondered what it was which, in particular, had drawn 
upon her the dislike of Redwood. What had been her especial 
crime? Had she seemed to him too forward, too pushing, too 
civil and anxious to be civil? 

But, if so, surely others would have looked black as well as 
he. She would have heard of it—or felt it in the air—when 
left alone with the family; whereas, no sooner had Lord Car- 
noustie carried off Redwood to the library, in order to pen a 
despatch for his dress-clothes, which it was arranged should be 
fetched by a groom, than Lady Carnoustie had actually patted 
her hand, and observed in her kindest tones that Penelope’s 
cheeks missed the open air. 

‘You have had a whole long day within doors, my love,’ she 
had lamented. ‘It has been rather trying, has it not? Could 
not you and Mina have a little run about the house before dinner ?’ 

And the two had been dismissed graciously, in order, as they 
both felt, to clear the room for the tribunal to sit. 

Outside the door, they had agreed to dispense with the 
‘running about.’ Instead, they would go and sit in Ailsie’s 
room, and tell her about their visitor, and about his having 
accepted to stay to dinner. 

Ailsie had been already partially informed on the subject. 
She had heard who was in the drawing-room, and been requested 
by an excited messenger from the kitchen to give out some extra 
condiments with a view to elaborating the usual bill of fare for 
dinner. Dinner at the castle was always substantially good, but 
it was capable of being elongated and adorned. 

Ailsie was in a benignant humour. ‘ Aweel, he mun hae been 
keen to come, an’ he couldna wait for a better day than this,’ 
she observed cheerily. ‘We didna expeck comp’ny the day. But 
it’s guid for Macartney to be ta’en by surprise. We suld aye be 
ready. An’ what thocht ye o’ him?’ looking anxiously from one 
to the other. 

‘Oh, he seems very nice,’ said Mina. 

‘I am not particularly struck with him,’ said Penelope. 

The old woman gave each in turn a shrewd look. 

‘ What’s he like?’ she demanded. 

‘Tall, with dark hair and eyes, and a soft voice,’ said Mina. 

‘Tall, with a scowling pair of eyes, and a disgusting back,’ 
said Penelope. 

(‘Humph! He’s no gi’en you ower muckle o’ his eyes!’ con- 
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cluded the nurse, with an inkling of the truth; and, like her 
mistress, she experienced a glow of pleasure.) ‘An’ whae was he 
wi? Was he wi’ papaw—or mammaw—or—or whae ?’ 

‘How do you mean, Ailsie?’ replied Mina. ‘How could he 
be “ with” anyone in particular? We were all in the drawing- 
room. He could not be with one more than another.’ 

‘Oh, could he not, though ?’ cried Penelope, laughing in spite 
of herself. ‘I rather think he could—and he was. You must 
keep an eye on this “bairn” of yours, Ailsie,’ merrily, for she 
began now to be amused. ‘Look here, and I will tell you what 
took place this afternoon. I began to do the civil by Mr. Red- 
wood. I handed him his tea; inquired after his wetness; 
followed him about with the bread-plate—and got snubbed for 
my pains? Yes,I did. I, Penelope East, did all the work, and 
got more kicks than half-pence for it. ‘“ Thus not for yourselves,” 
what’s the old Latin thing I learned from one of the boys—the 
East boys—WSic vos non vobis, &e., &e. It’s no good quoting Latin 
to you, Ailsie; but the interpretation thereof is that while Mr. 
Redwood was reaping the benefit of my goodness and kindness, 
he walked away from me wherever I was, and walked straight up 
to a nod and a finger supplied the rest. 


Ailsie smiled apprehension ; Mina looked round with a mysti- 
fied air, either real or assumed. 
‘What can you mean ?’ she murmured, as though seeking in 


vain to fathom her cousin’s jocularity. ‘What are you talking 
about ?’ 


‘Why, you,’ laughed Penelope, running up to her and 
shaking her by the shoulders. ‘ You—you—you! Wake up! 
Don’t look at me like that. I am talking of you—you and 
Mr. Redwood. Eh, Ailsie? Is not that it? Miss Mina and 
Mr. Redwood, eh ?’ 

‘It’s no for me to say,’ quoth Ailsie demurely, though her 
stern features shone with subdued delight. ‘ Hoots, Miss Pene- 
lope, gae wa’ wi’ ye, talkin’ sic daftness! We're no that put to’t 
for men that we mun jump at the first whae comes. There’s 
plenty wad be glad to look oor way, and ye said yersel’ ye thocht 
naethin’ o’ him 

‘I was only jealous when I said that. Jealous because he paid 
me no attention, and reserved it all for this creature,’ giving her 
cousin a little friendly push. ‘I wanted a part of the gentleman 


myself, don’t you see, Ailsie, you old dear? You can feel for me, 
Ailsie, can’t you ?’ 
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‘Nay noo, Miss Penelope, ye're jist—I kenna what. That's a’ 
your fun. Besides, we want nae Redwoods here,’ with a sudden 
thought. ‘ Oor rank is barons, drawing herself up. ‘We munna 
stoop ower low, ye ken. We mun marry wi’ oor ain fowks.’ 

‘Bless me! Mr. Redwood may have a dozen barons at his 
back for aught we know to the contrary. Who's to say he is not 
heir to a barony himself ?—Not to say a dukedom ?’ 

‘ Hoot-toot !’ But Ailsie’s eyes again gleamed. ‘ Hoot-toot ! 
Miss Penelope, ye’re funnin’—ye ken ye are——’ 

‘Indeed I am not; here’s Mina, ask her. Mina, will you 
kindly inform us—Ailsie and me—what are Mr. Redwood’s 
prospects? Who is he? What is he? Where does he come 
from? In the course of your lengthy conversation with him, you 
have no doubt been put in possession of all particulars of his life.’ 

‘I don’t think he talked about himself at all,’ said Mina, 
quietly. 

‘You don’t think? Can’t you tell? You must know if he 
did, or not ?’ 

‘I hardly know what he did or did not speak about,’ said Mina, 
putting her hand to her forehead. ‘It was so very disagreeable. 
I felt so nervous. What did he fasten upon me for? I am sure 
I did not want him. And there were all the others; he might 
have had anyone of them 

‘Me, for instance,’ interpolated Penelope. 

‘If they would either have gone away, or have joined in,’ 
pursued Mina, warming up beneath the privilege of venting her 
grievance. ‘I do think it is very unkind of people to sit staring at 
you when you are doing your best: it takes away all your ideas; 
I felt so stupid, and hot, and uncomfortable, altogether. I was 
so nervous I could hardly speak: and I did talk such nonsense ! 
It was too bad. Iam sure he must have thought me dreadfully 
silly and disagreeable.’ 

‘If he did, he took a peculiar mode of showing it,’ observed 
Penelope, drily. ‘I should not have said Mr. Redwood found any 
fault either with you or your conversation judging from appear- 
ances. He looked quite benevolent when he turned his face in 
your direction. It was a very different face from that reserved 
for me,—but then, indeed, I rarely had the benefit of a front view 
at all. It was nearly always the back with which I was favoured. 
Well, I am going off to dress, and you shall see me shine forth to- 
night. I shall try what a smart frock can do to retrieve my 
position, and Marie shall frizz my hair to the skies. Heigho! 
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what a comfort dress is on a day like this! And to have some 
one to dress for is luck indeed !’ 

She left the room. 

The old woman watched the door shut. Then she dropped 
her head on one side, and listened till the footsteps without had 
ceased to be heard ; but directly the last echoes had died away, 
she sidled round to the hearthrug on which her nursling stood. 

‘ Meenie—Meenie dearie,’ she whispered, ‘is there onythin’ 
in’t, think ye? Ye can tell me, ye ken: tell your auld Ailsie, whae 
wadna let on to mortal being. But gin there was » the old 
hand began nervously to twitch and fumble, ‘ gin it macht be, oo, 
weel ye ken, my bairn, it micht be the savin’ o’ ye ;’ she stopped 
in obvious emotion. 

But Mina shook off the trembling hand with a laugh. 

‘How foolishly you talk !’ 

‘Like eneugh! I’m but an auld fule; but that’s nae matter. 
Meenie, ye ken what’s i my mind. Dinna lauch like that— 
dinna,’ in low, imploring tones. ‘I may put aff yon English 
lassie wi’ my havers anent grand marriages and the like,—it’s no 
for her to ken the oots and the ins,—but for yersel’ I wad say, 


tak’ heed, my bairn, tak’ heed,—ye’re upo’ the brink o’ a preci- 
pice,—oh, dinna flout the hand that may haud ye frae it. If he’s 
dacent, mind na his bluid nor his money,—if he seeks ye, tak’ 
him ;—tak’ onybody ’—her voice sank almost to a groan—‘ tak’ 
—onybody. 


(To be continued.) 





The Athletic Life.’ 


HE athletic life is special. It is physical in the main, and it 
is what its name implies, a life of physical contest. The 
term ‘an athlete’ means a person who can contest in physical 
powers—one who can wrestle, walk, run, row, swim, cycle, fight 
with or without weapons, play at active games—use, in a word, 
his physical powers, not against ordinary men, but against men 
who also claim athletic qualities. At the best the life is a short 
one; it runs from eighteen to thirty-six years of age, eighteen 
years in all, the fifth part of one of the longest lives. 

When it is compared with the life of the community at large 
the athletic is an artificial life. I do not mean to say that 
some are not born of an athletic type, but I do mean that the 
best born athlete will never become a perfect one unless he be 
properly trained into that branch of athleticism which best suits 
him. He is obliged to go through an ordeal, therefore, and must 
obey certain rules from his masters that have been found by 
experience to be the most certainly successful. These rules from 
the earliest times—from times when athletic skill and practice was 
a grand profession—have, taken altogether, been always the same. 
When in our most ancient sculptures our eyes fall upon the 
figure of a fine athlete, we see before us the figure of a man 
who, classed amongst the athletes, yields the figure of a trained 
man. We see, in fact, before us the result of the very rules 
which our trainer of to-day would insist upon as the rules of 
his cult or system. A late great artist, it is true, once told me 
that he had never seen the form of a living athlete that would 
compare with the forms in stone or marble of ancient Greece, which 
had been the admired in the life of the Olympian elect. That 
may be true or may not, for the artist’s range may have been 


' Address delivered before the Birmingham Athletic Association on Thursday, 
October 19, 1893, by Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. G.H. Henrick, 
Esq., in the chair. 
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limited ; but that he saw a close approach to the special form of 
the ancient athlete proves the point I am now upon—the per- 
sistency of the artificial preparation in the individuals of the 
athletic group. 

It is questionable whether everyone can, under training, 
become an athlete. I should contend that all who are healthy 
can, and in this view I should include women as well as men. In 
those most ancient days of which I have spoken there was no 
doubt on the matter. The Greek school fully acknowledged the 
fact ; but the Jewish teaching, which has so dominated in later 
civilisation, went against woman as the rival of man in every- 
thing, until at last it came to be actually thought, and, as I 
know, taught, that there was something in the anatomy of the 
woman which prevented her, and would ever prevent her, from 
excelling in athletic exercises. We now know that a great 
mistake was committed on this point. Women have in our days 
excelled in athleticism, as they have in that mental competition 
which has appeared in the wrangling of the mathematicians. We 
may, consequently, include them in most rules pertaining to 
athletic sports, and consider them as fair competitors in the 
athletic field. 

I would have you observe that I have spoken only of healthy 
persons, be they men or women. There are, I think, some condi- 
tions of body which forbid athleticism. When the vital organs 
of the body are not in full action of a natural kind, when the 
beat of the heart is irregular or intermittent, when the breathing 
organs are embarrassed, or when the senses are not sound, it is 
improper that athletic training should be pushed to its full qua- 
lity. A difference should always be made between good physical 
training for mere exercise sake, and that educated training which 
leads to athletic excellence. Exercise may be good even for the 
feeble, but it must be adapted to circumstances. It cannot 
safely be after a fixed plan leading to special attainment. I 
notice this because there are few things on which I, asa physician, 
am oftener consulted upon than real or apparent dangers arising, 
or supposed to have arisen, from physical efforts of a competitive 
character. Not infrequently the doubts felt respecting injuries 
inflicted are of no moment ; but it does occur that mischief has been 
produced, although the exercise may not have been excessive. In 
such cases I never fail to discover that in the history of the individual 
there was hereditary or acquired defect, which has influenced the 
training effort, and which ought to have prevented it altogether. 
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Many trainers detect this almost as soon as they begin their lessons 
with a pupil, and although they have not the professional knowledge 
which tellsthem what is particularly wrong, or in what organ the mis- 
chief is concealed, they are sure of the fact, and occasionally refuse, 
most wisely, to proceed. In this they are united as a body, much 
as their own interests may seem to be at stake. I do not think 
I ever remember an instance in which a trainer of skill and 
experience has undertaken to instruct a pupil systematically 
rejected by another trainer of equal capacity. I remarked on 
this once in compliment to an accomplished trainer, and he 
was rather amused. ‘I think, sir, you credit us with being too 
conscientious ; it’s hard to give up anybody ; but nothing does us 
so much injury as to make a mess of our business, and nothing is 
so sure to make a mess as to force a fellow as has got no gump- 
tion. We only knock him over, and then all the blame falls on 
ourselves. We ought to have known what would be the effect, 
and refused or stopped before we had gone too far.’ 

Amongst those who admit of being trained there is much 
variety of training, adapted to the special exercise or sport for 
which the individual is most fitted. Itis not every man or woman 
that can be brought to the same degree of perfection in every 
sort of competitive art. This is so true that in some games 
one man trains to one part of the game much more cleverly than 
another. In cricket the best batter is not the best bowler. 
The difference is still more obvious when we extend our observa- 
tion to different games, and a good master will tell almost at a 
glance what athletic exercise will suit the candidate for athletic 
honours. Again, some athletic sports put out others. You could 
scarcely expect a good cyclist to be a good runner, a first-class 
oarsman to be a first-class jockey, or a splendid rower to be also a 
splendid wrestler. It is usually considered by men on the water 
that a master in rowing is rarely, if ever, a good runner, and 
certainly is never a great swimmer; and it is the commonest 
event to find that numbers of boatmen cannot swim at all. The 
exercise of a training system that combines all kinds of trainings 
and is applicable to them all is good exercise in the gymnasium ; 
and that is not perfect, because it is too much at random, and is 
often not carried out with the view of preparing for any specific 
after-object relating to athletic sport. 

In parenthesis, let me give a hint to those who manage youth 
that the gymnasium ought more determinately than it is to be 
the school for preparation. There is no reason why every sport 
VOL. XXIII. NO. CXXXV. 38 
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should not be led up to in the gymnastic institution. There is no 
reason why gymnastic exercises should not be the alphabet of exer- 
cises in general, and there is no other school in which the master can 
more readily learn the capacities and capabilities of those who 
are under instruction. I think I could myself soon learn, by 
watching students in the gymnasium, what each is best fitted for ; 
and I am sure that more practised observers would, if their minds 
were turned to the subject, become able to discover the athletic 
quality of every youth who practises under their watchful attention, 
just as the judicious and watchful schoolmaster in the mental 
school discovers the bent of the minds of his pupils and their 
most promising fields of labour. 

Let me now, in a concise way, point out the essential qualities 
to be sought for in the art of training for the perfect athletic con- 
dition. Ido not attempt to enter into details which belong to 
the duties of the trainer; I speak simply of the qualities that a 
physician and physiologist may most properly name, and which, 
although important, are so simple that every youth may carry 
them on four fingers and always keep in mind. 

I once had a distinguished trainer and champion—a champion 
of the Thames—under my medical care, and in speaking to me of his 


own work, he told me that the essential characteristics of a sound 
athlete were four in number :— 

I. Precision. 

II. Decision. 

III. Presence of mind. 


IV. Endurance. 
Give me, he said, in a well-made man these four characteristics, or, 
as he named them, ‘ these points,’ and I warrant that he will be in 
the first rank. He may, for some reason, not be the first of the first, 
but he will be one amongst them, and will always be worth compet- 
ing with. A trifle may, he remarked, turn the scale, even in the 
best. ‘I,’ he continued, ‘ once competed with one of my own pupils 
who had all the finest gifts to recommend him, and he was younger 
than I was, and so the odds were against me ; added to which, he 
won for himself the best side of the river. I was below par, too, 
and thought my good-luck was gone. But just as my opponent 
was prepared to start, one of his backers gave him a nip of 
whisky to whet one eye, and another gave him second nip to 
whet the other eye; then I knew that the odds were with’ me. 
He forfeited by this error his four points. He lost precision in 
his stroke, decision in meeting obstacles: in the course, presence 
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of mind on hearing the tumult with which he was surrounded, 
and the endurance he required to carry him to the winning- 
post. I could, in consequence, have won by several boats’ 
lengths, but I let him come in without that discredit, and won 
simply.’ I have given elsewhere a verbatim account of this 
conversation, but the above is the pith of it, and I do not think 
I could well overestimate its value. I have always felt it to 
have been one of the best lessons I ever learned. 

The lesson is worthy of analysis and more careful study. Let 
us look at it briefly. 

Precision, as an athletic virtue, comes first ; for, of course, the 
physical training for muscular development and work must be 
precise to be of the slightest value. Lop-sided prowess is nowhere. 
It is like the flight of a bird with an injured wing, and as Lord Dun- 
dreary, with wise caricature, teaches, no bird can fly with one feather, 
and, if he could, he would fly all on one side. No; in the athlete the 
muscles must act in time andtune. We physiologists say that in 
perfect health there must be co-ordination of muscle and muscular 
movement, We know of certain mischiefs in the nervous system 
which prevent the communion of co-ordinating muscles, and then 
we mark the error as one of disease or derangement. In common 
life this does not so much signify; if it did we should be more 
careful to train our children to use the left as well as the right 
hand ; but in athleticism both right and left muscles must be 
brought near to each other in precision. ‘I wouldn’t give two- 
pence for a fellow who can’t fight with his left hand, or for a cock 
that can’t use the spur with either leg,’ was the saying of an old 
sporting man whom I knew in my early career, and who thought the 
country was coming to an end when the two sports he most admired 
came under the hand of the law. He was quite right, according to 
his lights, in what hesaid. Co-ordination and level power is essen- 
tial to precision. But this implies more than common muscular 
development in equality; it ‘means also proper training of the 
senses, which is again muscular training. This is not commonly 
understood, yet it is absolutely true. Those fine muscles which 
govern the tension of the vibrating screens of the eye and the ear 
are, directly or indirectly, under muscular balance and control, 
and are as the inner soul of athletic success. 

‘ An eye like Mars, to threaten and command’ is not the poet’s 
expression alone in height of fancy; it is the true quality of the 
physical combatant at the best of his powers. 

Precision, as a first part of athletic training, leads to its second 
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—decision. There can be no correct decision unless the determina- 
tion and action are precise in their object. To decide wrongly 
may be better than not to decide at all. We notice in good 
athletes, as we see them in the most trained, how completely 
the two athletic virtues run hand-in-hand. The athlete who 
knows how to perform a feat precisely, knows, when there is 
some special thing to be done, how at once to do that special 
thing in the best, the most graceful, and the safest way. My 
instructor, to whom I have referred above, said that when his 
opponent in the race met in the stream an inverted boat or hulk 
that floated in the river, he was uncertain how to meet it ; that is 
to say, he could not fix in his mind the true position he held to- 
wards it and the goal he was striving for ; he failed in precision of 
sight and of judgment, and therefore, no doubt, he failed in decision. 
There is not a single contest of physical skill in which decision of 
some kind is not called for at every stage. It demands, for the 
sake of the physical, a wholesome mental training, and it carries 
one of the choicest features of athleticism—that of basing de- 
cision on correct foresight. It is, in fact, quick reason in all 
struggles, resting on sound experience of the right thing to do at the 
right time ; it is tact in motion, and attained in athletic perform- 
ances it holds good for other proceedings in life into which youth in 
mature years may be cast; it is the mind learning to adapt itself 
to meet correctly whatever it distinctly and honestly perceives. 

Precision and decision in their turn lead to the possession and 
exercise of the third quality—presence of mind. My mentor 
explained that his opponent, on hearing the tumult of lookers-on, 
lost his presence of mind, which, again, was a fatal mistake. Con- 
tinually in a contest how foolishly the lookers-on comment ; they 
see something done they do not understand, and if they like it or 
dislike it they give sudden, often violent, vent to their feelings, 
without any responsibility or real anxiety beyond excitement. 
But to all men expression is more or less contagious ; we live 
from hour to hour in the contagion of expression. In many con- 
tests the combatant catches the sounds: ‘Go it again!’ ‘ Keep 
it up!’ ‘Shave the corner!’ ‘Make a spurt!’ ‘Save your 
strength to the last!’ ‘Bravo! bravo!’ and such like, all of 
which I heard myself in a late cycling contest, of which I was a 
spectator. 

It is under such circumstances that the athlete requires his 
presence of mind. He must make himself deaf to all entreaties, 
all suggestions, and must act for himself, abiding by his own 
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judgment. I had an opportunity of questioning a most noted 
tight-rope expert on this subject. He explained to me that ona 
large rope half a foot from the ground the most timorous person 
might be taught to walk any reasonable distance. ‘ We learn in 
that way,’ he added, ‘and by raising the rope step by step from 
the ground we acquire at last such confidence that, when we are 
in good training, distance from the earth makes no difference ; we 
have learned to look into space, to face space, confident that we have 
resources on which we can entirely trust if the rope is secure and 
we are left to ourselves. But it is essential that we should be left 
to ourselves ; and the great success of walking on the high rope is 
that we are left to ourselves, left so that we hear none of the com- 
ments or advices of the crowd below.’ ‘ That would not affect you ?’ 
IT inquired. ‘Ido not think it would, for I have got presence of 
mind under all states of the art I practise; but if anything 
would, that would, and nothing so much as the cry of fear of a 
child.’ ‘ Fear is catching ?’ I observed. ‘Nothing so catching as 
fear, and when once it is caught—well, you may consider it all 
over. No man in peril ever, by his own wise efforts, rises out of 
fear.’ I am quite sure this is the fact in all things where pre- 
sence of mind is on its trial, but never more than in athletic 
competitions. 

Presence of mind means courage. That is true. But in 
athleticism it means more than courage : it means precision, deci- 
sion, and, in the very storm of action, repose. It needs neither 
praise nor blame whilst it is under pressure, and a man who is 
not naturally very courageous may be the representative of it 
in a marked degree. No man or woman can claim athletic skill 
to whom it does not belong. 

Precision, decision, and presence of mind are prime qualities, 
but they are of little value, except for what may be considered mere 
sleight-of-hand manceuvres, without the last quality, endurance— 
power to sustain, determination to hold on, and strength to do. 
Endurance is duplicate in its nature: it is both physical and 
mental. On its physical side it means a well-made and perfectly- 
balanced body, successfully trained, and experienced; on its 
mental side it means power of will, determination, resolution. The 
mental endurance is, perhaps, the most difficult to acquire; the 
trainer can bring up the body to the highest mark, or he may be 
able so to do, but the mental quality he can only improve by 
giving confidence and infusing zeal into his pupil. For com- 
plete success mental and physical endurance must go together ; 
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they must be balanced to a grain, and the will must know no 
pause so long as the physical powers can possibly sustain. Some 
athletes place endurance with strength of will in the first place, 
affirming that it will drive the body to the performance of 
feats which may appear unattainable because of some physical 
defect. I once questioned this view, but I gathered a piece of 
evidence of the most telling kind which now leads me to suspect 
that my questioning was wrong. The lesson is as amusing as it 
is truthful and instructive, so I am sure you will not consider me 
blameworthy for telling it to you. I was walking from St. John’s 
Wood into London, when the same noted athlete on the tight- 
rope to whom I have already referred passed by in a hansom. 
Seeing me, he stopped the vehicle and invited me to ride with 
him, an offer I accepted with much pleasure, for the reason that I 
liked the man, and that I knew I should derive some useful 
information from him. We drove on until we reached my house, 
when he told me he wanted to ask me a question; so he got out 
and came in with me. When we were quietly seated he put his 
query. ‘ You have the repute,’ he observed, ‘ of being a physiolo- 
gist, and the point I want to know from youis this. What is will ?’ 

‘Ah!’ I replied, ‘there you puzzle me at once; I do not 
know how to account for will. I can describe the phenomena it 
produces, but as regards its cause, its nature, I am no better 
informed than the rest of my fellows; I know no more than you 
do,’ 

‘Well, I know nothing,’ he responded, ‘except what I have 
observed ; but I know something I want to tell you, and it is, that 
will is able to master the extremest bodily obstruction from 
disease ; you, as a doctor, ought to know that.’ 

‘Pray explain ; I am very anxious to know.’ 

‘Well, last week I was engaged to walk a rope sixty feet from 
the ground and wheel a man across in a wheelbarrow. Two days 
before I was taken bad with lumbago, and was unable to stand 
upright, or walk, or bend. I sent for a doctor, who treated me, but 
not with any good effect, before the day of my exhibition. I 
told the doctor of the exhibition I had to make, and he protested 
with all his might; but in spite of him I made them put me 
into a carriage and take me to the place. I got them to carry 
me up to the starting-point and properly put on my showman’s 
toggery. I summoned up my will; I seized my balancing-pole, 
and, being quite ready, by one grand effort of my will I started 
off. I traversed the rope; I did all my tricks; I came back to 
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fetch the man in the barrow ; and, when I found the idiot wouldn’t 
let me escort him across in the barrow, I had it weighted, stuck 
some clothes made up like a man in it, and wheeled it across 
straightaway. All this time, by keeping my will master I felt 
nothing, but the moment it was all over I was as bad as ever, 
I was as stiff as a frozen frog; they had to carry me back to 
the carriage ; they had to put me to bed again, and the doctor had 
to begin his work again, which he did, and set me right in about 
a week, and here I am ready for anything. But what I want 
to know is :—How did my will master my stiff muscles, take away 
my pain for the time, and let me do my exhibition? If you 
learned doctors will tell me that I shall be obliged.’ 

I could not, cannot, tell. I learned, however, that in this 
narrative nothing had been related that was not true, without 
the least exaggeration, and I repeat the facts here, as showing 
what the mental side of endurance can effect. The story shows 
the extent and quality of endurance in some athletes specially 
endowed, and it supplies a remarkable illustration of the value of 
endurance sustained by force of will. 

In athletic contests of all kinds we see the same value of 
endurance of will. This was the grand secret of success in 
Edward Payson Weston, the pedestrian. Nine years ago I was 
one of a committee of scientific men who had Mr. Weston under 
observation during the time of the great feat in which he 
walked 5,000 miles in 100 days. I became in this manner 
well acquainted with Mr. Weston, and on two special occasions 
I made a most careful physical examination of him. I also 
once joined him for a time in a portion of his walk, so that the 
capacity of his powers as an athlete came thoroughly before me. 
I learned from the study of his qualities that the crowning feature 
of his success was a power of mental endurance, which carried 
him through all difficulties, and even deficiencies of a physical 
nature. In his entire walk Weston made nearly 11,000,000 
steps. He averaged three and a half miles an hour. He gener- 
ally rested from two to three hours during the day, but not 
always. On the last day of his feat he walked from Brighton 
to London, fifty-three miles, without resting at all. He did not 
once sit down, but took his food and drink as he walked along. 
He finished each day’s walk by delivering a lecture, and at the 
close of his effort he seemed as fresh and as vigorous as ever. 
Considering that he at this time had lived nine years over and 
above the strict period of the athletic age (he was forty-five), and 
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considering the extreme trials to which he had in previous times 
subjected himself, as, for instance, when he walked 400 miles 
in five days, the feat I saw was wonderful, and the more 
wonderful because, in respect to build and bodily power, he was 
anything but a Hercules. He was 5 feet 7} inches in height, 
weighed 9 stones, or 126 lbs., and was of nervo-sanguine 
temperament. Dr. Flint, an eminent American physician, who 
before me had him under observation, said of him:—‘ His 
general build is slight, and the parts above the waist very 
light.’ I fully agreed with that statement. The girth of 
his arm at the full diameter of the biceps was 10? inches on 
the right, 10} inches on the left side. The grip of his right hand, 
dynamometrically, was 100 degrees ; of his left hand, 95 degrees 
—from 30 to 40 degrees lower than that of most athletes 
in their prime. The trunk of his body was well shaped but 
not large. The lower limbs were more fully developed than the 
upper, but they were not unusually developed. The pelvis was 
well formed and large. The muscles of the thighs were of 
full size, not excessive, and the muscles of the leg were not in 
such good proportion. The girth in the greatest diameter of 
the calf was 134 inches only. The foot was well formed: the 
arch a little depressed, but fairly turned; the heel long; the 
toes well-shaped, and—excellent sign—scarcely at all overlapping. 
The length of the heel was the most striking fact; it gave, as 
Dr. Flint shrewdly observed, ‘remarkable leverage for the tendo 
Achillis.’ His average pulse was seventy a minute when he 
was under no strain and was in the sitting position; and the 
vital capacity of his chest never exceeded, on fullest expan- 
sion, 222 inches, which is from 30 inches to 40 inches under 
what I have often met with in athletic men. In other physical 
respects Mr. Weston presented a good standard of a healthy 
man, not more. His power really centred in his mental 
endurance; everything physical was fairly in his favour, but 
it was his inner self, his resolution, that governed his physical 
powers ; it was that that gave him his success. That removed, 
he was an ordinarily strong man of middle age. 

You see now I have sound reason for saying that endurance caps 
allthe other good qualities; and I have another object in trying to 
satisfy your minds and my own on this point. If there be any 
good in athletic exercises for the young, beyond that which 
should belong to trained athletes who are of the professional class— 
in plain words, if athleticism is of any value for men and women 
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intended for the general walks of life and for general occupations, 
the fact of it helping to bring out and insure endurance of mind is 
one of its most splendid performances. It conveys the idea of 
mental athleticism as well as corporeal, and it leads the after-man 
to overcome what to other men would be insuperable difficul- 
ties. It teaches men to live and wait ; it favours smoothness of 
temper and evenness of purpose ; it brightens hope, and sustains 
that virtue; it gives a man faith in himself, which is the salt of 
human victory. How often we see in contests this endurance 
win. I witnessed it on the cycle course a few weeks since. I 
knew none of the competitors, but there was one, some years the 
oldest of all, and by no means the best built of them. He was 
two or three laps behind two of his younger rivals, but I knew, by 
the steadiness of his endurance and the perfection of his presence 
of mind, that he would win ; and my prediction was fulfilled. He 
would have been nowhere in a race of half an hour, but in this 
one of fifty miles nothing but an accident or something unfore- 
seen could have stood in his way. 

To sum up, the athlete who has learned precision, decision, 
presence of mind, and endurance, may be considered to stand in 
the first rank, in whatever form of athleticism he may follow 
—walking, running, riding, swimming, cycling, rowing, skating, 
wrestling, boxing, fencing, cricket, tennis, or any other athletic dis- 
play. You will observe that these four qualities run well together. 
They are like a peal of four bells, which supply a pleasurable 
number of changes without wandering into geometrical profun- 
dities, and for health and vigour, when they are harmoniously 
played, they make most excellent music. The next question 
before us is, How are they to be kept in harmonious concert ? 

Athletic perfection, to be preserved, must be duly watched and 
nurtured. When that distinguished athlete, The Chicken, whom 
Mr. Toots kept for his own special service, was taken out one 
stormy night, he inquired how it was expected that a man who 
lived on his condition could stand against such an ordeal. The 
words ‘lived on his condition’ were admirable, and worthy of The 
Chicken at his best. They convey everything in anutshell. _The 
athlete, in order to maintain his supremacy, must continue in 
possession of his four grand qualities, and to do so must live up to 
them. That he must keep up his training goes without saying ; 
and as training is not my business, I let it pass, in order that I 
may devote a few minutes to what I ought to know—the best 
modes of keeping the constitution in a healthy state. 
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Here, again, are four things to be considered—we will call 
them attributes, as distinct from qualities—and they are: 
Abstinence from hurtful things. Regular and good habits, 
Calmness of temper. Laudable ambition. 

Abstinence from hurtful things in eating and in drinking is 
the first of these attributes, and it cannot easily be overvalued. 
The trainer knows this fact in all cases where he is preparing his 
pupils for actual contests. In some points trainers differ, but: there 
is a point on which those whose opinion is worth any value do not 
differ. All good trainers and all good competitors agree on the 
rule that abstinence from alcoholic fluids and beverages is ab- 
solutely necessary. Iam myself an abstainer, because by being 
one I am stronger, lighter, and better than if I were not, and can 
get through much work, mental and physical, with ease and 
pleasure. I also teach the practice of abstinence unhesitatingly 
and boldly for the personal reasons named, and for many other 
reasons resting on scientific data. But this does not influence 
me in what I am now teaching. Athleticism is an exceptional 
practice, and if I felt that alcoholic fluids would, as drinks, help 
the athlete under any circumstances, I would say, use them excep- 
tionally, just as I might say in cases of disease. No, what 
influences me is an experience I gained long before I became an ab- 
stainer. I knew the value of abstinence during the period of train- 
ing and the danger of indulgence. Drink, if you must, up to the 
time you commence to train; begin to drink again so soon as your 
contest is over, if you will: but so long as you are in course of 
preparation touch not the hurtful thing ; it will be sure to under- 
mine all the qualities on-which you depend for success. It will 
injure your precision, your decision, your presence of mind, and 
your endurance. The famous trainer who taught me the four 
qualities put me up to that. He was not well when he was him- 
self preparing for a great race, and finding him below par in the 
matter of circulatory power, I advised him to indulge in a little 
alcohol to help him through. He resented thisat once. It would 
take away every chance, as it did in the case of one of his 
opponents. Weston gave the same testimony. When he walked 
400 miles in five days he abstained totally; when he walked the 
5,000 miles in 100 days he abstained totally ; and when he walked 
his long and uninterrupted course from Brighton to London 
he assured me that a single glass of sherry or nip of brandy 
would reduce his activity. He was not regularly an abstainer ; 
when he was at liberty he enjoyed as a luxury a glass of wine 
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or a tumbler of ale, but when he was in competition it was 
absolutely necessary for him to refrain altogether. 

There is nothing peculiar in this experience. Alcohol quickens 
the heart, makes it do unnecessary work, and therefore makes 
it weary. If any healthy man here present has a very good cir- 
culation, his heart will be doing the work of lifting 122 foot- 
tons every twenty-four hours; 7.e. it will naturally be lifting a 
weight of 122 tons one foot from the earth. If, however, he by 
alcohol interfere with the work which is according to Nature, 
he may run up the work, by the quantity of spirit he may 
imbibe, until it shall amount to twenty-four tons more, not to the 
strengthening of his heart, but to the reduction of its power. He 
may gain a short spurt, but no more; the remainder is lost labour, 
labour in vain. In addition, there are injuries from alcohol telling 
upon the nervous system, and especially upon those nerves which 
govern the minute muscular movements connected with the organs 
of sense—the eye, the ear, the touch, upon which for accuracy 
and refinement so much depends. On the whole, Iam bound to ex- 
clude ruthlessly all drinks containing alcohol from those who would 
be first in athletic competitions of all kinds. The best of all drinks 
for the athlete is pure water. All athletic lower animals—the 
racehorse, the hound, the lion, the leopard—thrive well on water, 
because their bodies, like our own, are water-engines, as steam- 
engines are, and that, too, almost as simply and purely. - 

On the matter of feeding there is variance even amongst 
trainers. In my early days there was less difference than exists 
now. It was then almost a general belief that a good athlete 
should subsist nearly entirely on animal food. Beefsteak, beef- 
steak, beefsteak, morning, noon, and night; beefsteak with very 
little bread and very little potato, and the steak itself not particu- 
larly well cooked ; that was the order of the day. It was feeding very 
like a lion, and I well remember having a book for review that 
recommended the fare of a lion, and nothing else, as altogether 
the best. We have changed a good deal now, and the vegetarians 
—a bold and aggressive race—are putting in their spoons with a 
vengeance as dispensers of a much more savage diet. They 
discard the lion, and if they do not select the lamb as their type 
of athleticism, they declare for the horse, the camel, and the 
elephant as types of vegetable-feeders renowned either for speed, 
labour, or strength. They turn also to the Indian carriers amongst 
men, and to certain of their own comrades in this country who 
for all the athletic virtues stand foremost. I am not a vegetarian 
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myself, but I have no prejudices against the system, and I 
am free to say that I have known some very good specimens 
of men who have shown excellent athletic skill, and that the 
lion theory is clearly on its mettle. A man doubtless can train, 
and train well, on vegetarian diet, and on that modification 
of it called by my distinguished friend, Professor F. W. Newman, 
the V.E.M. diet—vegetables, eggs, and milk—anything can be 
done. The difficulty is, that as yet the vegetarian system is 
not, in its best form, always perfect and at hand. It isa system 
itself in training, and it may be, consequently, that a moderate 
supply of animal food is still best for the class I am now 
addressing. It is all a matter really of convenience of supply. 

Under any system there should be enough, without any 
excess of feeding. The stomach should never be overloaded ; 
there should be no hurry in taking food; food should be 
thoroughly masticated; and the viands should be simple and 
nourishing. Oatmeal porridge and eggs with toast make a good 
breakfast ; a mutton-chop or a beefsteak, with a light quantity of 
vegetables and some fruit, make an efficient dinner; and, avoid- 
ing tea, or exchanging that for a cup of milk, a dish of whole 
wheatmeal porridge for supper suffices. These, in my experience, 
form as good a diet-rdle as can be devised for men in active 
athletic work. 

Some call tobacco a kind of food, and I have been told of a 
general or emperor who, during battle, lived all day on cigars and 
chocolate. I do not envy a soldier who should serve under such 
generalship, and, without reserve, I am forced to teach that for 
athletic development smoking tobacco is not the thing. There is 
an old song which brings before us a philosopher who, as he 
sits at his ease and sees the coils or vortices of tobacco rise from 
his pipe, cogitates on past events and fleeting pleasures, and ends 
each verse with the refrain, ‘Think of this when you smoke 
tobacco.’ Well, to that I make no objection. If tobacco teaches 
good lessons in our philosophy, good. But when the mind and 
body require to be all awake, when one slip means an entire 
failure, when every muscle and every sense is on duty, then 
tobacco is a devil that unlooses self-command and enfeebles organic 
obedience to the will. The athlete who strives and smokes goes 
with the smoke; he expands into a cloud, he forms into rings or 
vortices, he gyrates, he rises, he is there, he is nowhere. ‘Think 
of this when you smoke tobacco’ during athleticism ! 

Regularity of habit is the second good attribute in the 
process of training. There should be regular hours for every 
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meal, and meals should be so distributed that the amount shall 
be nearly equal each time. It is a very bad practice to have a 
scanty meal once or twice in the day and a heavy meal once, as 
so many do. Meals should be either three hours or four hours 
apart, according as they are divided into three or four meals. 
That is to say, if there are three meals, they should be four 
hours apart; if there are four, they should be three hours apart. 
But the number of meals should affect only the periods, not the 
amount consumed. There should be a particular habit about 
sleep. It should begin early at night and end early in the 
morning, and it should last a specified and efficient time. 
Weston persisted that he always did his best exercise on seven 
hours of sleep. He has done some great feats on shorter periods 
of rest, but never so well as on seven. He found, too, that if he 
took more than seven hours he was not so clear and not so keen 
during the day as on the shorter amount. He usually woke at 
the end of six hours, and then fell off again for an hour. These 
were his own personal experiences ; but he had gathered those of 
other athletes, and he found that the plan most agreeable to him- 
self was all but universal. This seems to me good common- 
sense. It accords with other experiences of active men, and is, 
I believe, thoroughly sound practice. In training, the practice 
should also be habitual as to length of time, and, when possible, 
as tothe period of night. Calmness of temper is a habit that 
should be cultivated with scrupulous care. Nothing wears out 
the mental and physical powers so much as irritation and temper. 
Things that irritate the mind are like blisters and sore places on 
the skin: there is no rest for them, and they diminish the 
advantages of the qualities that are most precious. They intro- 
duce into the mind thoughts, fancies, speculations, and re- 
solves that carry it away from the immediate objects and acts 
of competition ; they act either as stimulants or depressants, 
or both in turn, to the circulation, and they disturb and weaken 
effort. 

Lastly, a laudable ambition to excel on good and sound prin- 
ciples. is assuredly right and worthy. But ambition should be 
modest, however strong it may be, and should be ambition for the 
mere sake of the art, not for any selfish or ignoble ebject. You will 
find in the Lancet of October 14 last, a leader on the degradation of 
athletics. I do not know who is the writer of that article, but it 
seems to me very opportune and straightforward. It teaches that 
‘the athlete in England has hitherto enjoyed a high reputation 
for purity of motive in his contests: Many believed that the 
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chief reward in the athlete’s eye was the sensation of honourable 
distinction in a competition promoted secondarily, perhaps, for the 
distribution of prizes or the gaining of challenge cups, but 
primarily for the maintenance, by healthy rivalry, of a high 
physical standard. But coincidently with the enormous increase 
in the popularity of athletic movements there has come to light 
the existence of a widespread tendency to make the practice of 
athletics a source of livelihood, and some of the methods pursued 
with that intent go far to show that the healthy body of the 
athlete may envelop a mind in a considerable condition of moral 
disease.’ If this be true, and I fear there is truth in it in regard 
to certain forms of athleticism, the pity of the fault is serious, 
and I trust all true athletes will do their best to stop the 
evil. Let gambling become associated with and a part of athletic 
sport, and all laudable ambition to excel will become a dead aspira- 
tion. Gambling is a contagious evil, one of the most communic- 
able and one of the most deadly of all moral diseases. It is fatal 
to body as well as mind, a fact which no one knows so well from 
direct observation of its effects as the practising physician. No 
one admires all sound athletic sports more than myself; but 
if gambling enter into them, they would to me appear as the 
worst currents of activity, afflicting the honour, health, wealth, and 
integrity of the nation. 

Before I conclude, it is right for me to say a word about the 
advantages and disadvantages of athleticism from a health point of 
view. I wish on these subjects to be very just, neither a pessimist 
nor alarmist on one side, nor optimist nor apologist on the other. 
In athleticism there are many great advantages. It makes men 
manly, strong, ready—in a word, vital to the best of vitality, when 
it is carried out with earnestness, in a proper spirit, and under 
proper rules. It were an easy matter to double the strength of 
an uncultivated nation by introducing into it good athleticism. 
Those four magnificent qualities of mind and body—precision, 
decision, presence of mind, and endurance—introduced into a 
nation, hammered into it until all the nation was individually 
influenced by them, would make the nation grander than any 
influx of wealth, fashion, or glory of conquest. It would beget 
a new kind of athleticism—an athleticism of the soul, which 
would lift men and women into a superior beauty, both of body 
and mind. It would also ensure length of days; and it would 
ensure happiness of existence, because it would exalt mankind 
from low and grovelling conceits and pleasures into contests that 
are as superior as they are,exhilarant and graceful. Once more, 
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it would stamp a newer and purer heredity, freed of ancestral 
stains beyond anything that has ever been conceived. 

The prospect is cheering and hopeful; but there are disadvan- 
tages connected with athletic life which darken the picture, and 
which must not be concealed. There are errors abundant that 
need to be weeded out. . 

There is an error in the commencement and the ending of the 
athletic life that should be remedied. It should not be begun at 
too youthful a period ; it should not be continued to too late a 
period. I have put it at from eighteen to thirty-six years of age, 
and that I am convinced is a very just limitation for all except 
those who are obliged to follow it, asin the acrobat way, during a 
life of toil, devoted to the amusements of the people. At eighteen 
the organs of the body have fairly developed, and yet are not so 
matured as to have lost any degree of their elasticity, power, and 
facility for affording graceful and powerful movements. The nervous 
system has become well developed, and the senses have reached 
to good and healthy action. At thirty-six the organs have ceased to 
increase naturally, and all parts have entered into a maturity 
which stands in the way of new activity of a permanent character. 
By this time the body begins to feel concussions and vibrations 
which, exalted, pass easily into shocks affecting the elastic 
substance, especially the elastic arteries and all structures that 
require to be cushioned by the elastic element. If elastic tissue 
grows in the body in youth and adolescence, there comes an early 
period when it fails to grow; and, as occurs in a piece of in- 
diarubber, there comes another period, when it begins to lose 
its elasticity. Then any new exercise of an extreme kind 
becomes a mechanical injury, which soon shows itself in the 
fact’ that the man once so successful is forced, nolens volens, to 
admit that he is beaten by younger competitors. Here are dis- 
advantages of a striking kind. I have seen them. I have seen 
many youths injured by too early competition. I have over 
and over again seen mature men vitally injured by too prolonged 
a competition. It is hard to know and feel all this, but it is 
according to our mistress, Nature, and she is so strong and so 
determined a jade she will give nothing beyond what she has 
given. Nobody says no and means it with so inexorable a 
determination as Mistress Nature. A man had better be obedient 
to. her than to his wife, or a woman to her husband. 

‘Another disadvantage which may arise from athletic training 
is over-training. Mr. Weston drew our attention to the fact that 
his muscles were always supple and soft, even if they were in 
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the best walking condition. He also showed us that the soles of 
his feet remained quite pliable and soft after he had been on foot 
all day, walking from Brighton to London. He attached great 
importance to this. He had never known his muscles ‘hard’ or 
‘fine,’ as in some trained athletes. And Dr. Flint observed 
‘that this peculiarity of the muscles was advantageous, for when 
the muscles are very hard from thorough training, prolonged 
exertion is apt to produce cramps, due, perhaps, to an exaggeration 
of the natural irritability.’ I agree in that view, and also in the 
further view that the suppleness of muscle was probably the 
reason why Mr. Weston was never ‘ leg-tired.’ We meet with bad 
effects in the horse over-trained as well as in man, and the old 
saying, ‘over-strained is over-trained, had, no doubt like many 
other terse maxims, its origin in the simple recognition of a 
practical error in the art of the trainer. 

There are certain organic dangers incident always to what is 
known as the maximum of muscular exertion. Dr. Kolb, in his 
admirable manual, The Physiology of Sport, has shown that 
different muscular exercises lead to different effects on different 
parts and organs. He points out these effects on four sets of 
organs and systems: (a) on the muscles themselves; (6) on 
the lungs and respiration; (c) on the heart and circulation ; 
(d) on the nervous system. The muscles are most affected by 
motions when the body is comparatively steady, as in the use 
of dumb-bells and in the raising of weights. In these cases the 
muscles in certain groups may grow weary, with the formation 
in them of new chemical compounds, which, being absorbed into 
the blood, are dangerous, in fact, toxical, or poisonous products, 
causing feverish conditions and much ultimate depression. The 
lungs and respiratory functions, at the maximum of effort, are 
most disturbed by rowing, and the exhaustion is almost entirely 
shown by the breathlessness and the partial asphyxia witnessed in 
rowers after a very sharp race. The heart and circulation are 
most affected by three athletic exercises, namely, running, dancing, 
and cycling. Kolb seems surprised to have found that after 
running the heart rose from the natural beats—say 72—to over 
200 beats per minute, and even higher, with almost instant fall to 
120 when the exercise was over, and with momentary cessation 
or intermittency when the maximum effort was too prolonged. 
These changes he has traced out by the pulse-reader, or sphygmo- 
graph, from athletes themselves, and I can corroborate all that he 
says on these points, as wellas on the dangers arising from high 
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pressute of the blood. The nervous system is most seriously in- 
jured by long feats of walking and climbing, feats which middle- 
aged men often perform from ignorance, and at great risk to 
themselves, with the object of remedying nervous exhaustion due 
to prolonged mental labour and close application in confined and 
badly ventilated libraries and offices. 

All these disadvantages it is right that members of an associa- 
tion of athletes should know, that they may avoid bringing their 
art into disrepute. They of all men, as giants on view in the 
field of combat, should appreciate the sentence :— 


‘That never can true wisdom dwell with those 
Who, playing tricks with future, dare not look 
At their own vices.’ 


They should protect themselves with scrupulous care against all 
the dangers of the athletic life incident to maximum excellence ; 
they should criticise also, as ungainly as well as unhealthy, all mis- 
takes of position of body—such, for instance, as the cyclist, bent over 
the wheel, displays until he runs the risk of becoming dis- 
torted. Finally, having attained sound training and athletic build 
for some contest, athletes should, of all things, avoid falling 
suddenly back from strict rules of training into the wanton luxuries 
of existence—passing rapidly from the lean and hungry look of 
Cassius into that of the sleek-headed men and them that sleep o’ 
nights—a transition that undoes all that training has effected, 
and lets down the vital clock, well wound up and strong, into 
a machine with a damaged spring, or with works suddenly loaded 
with devitalized rust and dust. 

Gentlemen of the Birmingham Athletic Association, I venture 
to congratulate you that in this crowded centre, this heart of 
England, you have entered on a path of physical progress. In no 
centre could your work, judiciously carried out, be more useful ; 
from no centre could it be more conspicuously useful, if it be well 
done. Go on. Do not look upon wise athleticism as a mere 
amusement, a passing recreation. Know, as you follow it, that it 
may carry with it strength, energy, beauty to the present gene- 
ration; and be certain, as a sustaining thought, and as my last 
cheer for your efforts, that in proportion as they are good for your 
generation, so will they be, in geometrical proportion, better and 
better for the races that have yet to be born, following and 
advancing your example. 

BENJAMIN WakD RIcuarpson, 
VOL, XXIII, NO, OXXXV. T 
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An Eton ‘Vale.’ 


(WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG FRIEND.) 


HAT brilliant ‘J. K. S.’ who wrote of thee, 
Our Mother Eton, had an eye to see, 
A tongue to tell, thy wondrous witchery. 
It was a swan-song and a trumpet-call 
He made to celebrate thy ‘ long low wall,’ 
And I who bid farewell to thee to-day 


Know he has sung each word that I would say. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 











Mrs. Naseby’s Denial. 


HERE is a story told of an Indian prince whose character was 
distinguished by an utter want of kindly motives, and whose 
life was similarly marked by an entire absence of kindly actions. 
And when he died and appeared at the tribunal of our Lord Buddh, 
it seemed that it would probably go hard with him. For though 
he had not been actively vicious in his life, he had, as far as our 
Lord could ascertain, never done a single kind action. Men and 
animals, and birds and creeping things were all called in as wit- 
nesses, for the tribunal of our Lord Buddh is very just, but they 
were all unable to say a word for him. But at last there came 
the spirit of an old pig, who said that when its body lay a-dying in 
the sun, the prince happened to be passing, and he stopped a 
moment and kicked it into the shade. So the prince did not 
catch it quite so hot as he would otherwise have done. 

Now, supposing that Mrs. Naseby was an Indian prince, and 
was also dead, and that Mrs. Jack Trevor was the spirit of an old 
pig, it is quite possible that all creation would be silent when our 
Lord Buddh asked whether Mrs, Naseby had to their knowledge 
ever done a kind action. But Mr. Jack Trevor would say a 
word for her. 

Mrs. Naseby is far from being actively vicious, but her only 
object in life is to be amused, and in order to be amused she will 
ride roughshod over anything or anybody that comes in her way, 
not from any malicious motive, but from sheer genuine indifference 
to their feelings. That she would care in the smallest degree for 
the damage she does I deny, but I very much doubt whether she 
knows it. She is the apotheosis of egoism. 

It was at the house of her sister-in-law, Lady Mortarden, that 
she met Mrs. Jack Trevor, who was then Miss Leyden. Jack 
Trevor himself was in the house, who had met both Mrs. Naseby 
and Miss Leyden before. Ten years before he had laid his heart 
on the ground for Mrs, Naseby to trample on if she wished, and 
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she trampled on it with such completeness that he then and there 
tacitly accepted perpetual bachelorhood. Mrs. Naseby was then in 
the heyday of her youth and beauty, and it amused her a good deal to 
have so eminently presentable a person as Jack dancing attendance 
on her. She gave him every encouragement, though the thought 
of marrying him had never entered her head. But he was intel- 
ligent, good-looking, charming, and well-born, and until he got 
very serious one day, and said a quantity of ill-considered things 
to her, he amused her very much. But at that point she turned 
and trampled on him. Mr. Naseby had already appeared on the 
scene, and when he in his turn got serious, and laid his heart on 
the ground, she did not trample on it, but picked it up, and, so 
to speak, felt in its pocket; and as she found there not only a 
quantity of money but a prospective title, she put it in hers. 

Nevertheless, it amused her to keep Jack Trevor ‘on hand,’ 
as she expressed it; it still gratified her to see him dangling 
after her, and as she not only did not care, but, I believe, did 
not know what that cost him, she got to regard him as a 
permanency. She is believed to have said once @ propos of 
him, ‘ There is no knowing what may happen;’ but as she produced 
no edition of this text with notes, it is still open to a discriminating 
public to guess what she meant. Thus it came about that, even 
nine years after her marriage with Mr. Naseby, Jack still was 
often in attendance ; and in the interval, since her husband’s 
eldest brother, Lord Montarden, had developed a tendency for 
strong waters, which promised to leave his wife a childless widow 
within a reasonable period, it may be presumed that she did not 
s2e any cause to regret her marriage. 

Lady Montarden was giving an October house party. Her 
husband had just come back from Homburg, where he had 
managed to lose a good deal of money; but he was so rich that it 
did not matter. His health, however, had improved considerably, 
as he had been under very strict medical attendance, and the 
‘tiresome fits of indigestion’ had been proportionately rare. May 
Leyden, who was Lady Montarden’s sister, was staying with them, 
and also Jack Trevor and Mr. and Mrs. Naseby. The rest of the 
party was, as far we are concerned, of second-rate importance. 

Mrs. Naseby had not seen Jack for some months, and she was 
anxious to meet him again. Jack had not behaved very well, she 
thought, in August. She had told him six weeks before that they 
would be in Scotland from the twelfth onwards, and warned him 
to keep a fortnight open; but when she sent her more specific 
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invitation, Jack regretted that he was engaged. She meant to 
say a few sharp words to him. 

The men had just come back from shooting when the Nasebys 
arrived, and when Mrs. Naseby came downstairs—she always 
refused to see anybody before she had tidied herself up after a 
journey—there were ten or twelve people sitting round the big 
open fireplace in the hall, having tea. Mr. Naseby, a heavy, 
clumsy man, whose face was of that particular type of ugliness 
which is usually called ‘ distinguished,’ had just managed to drop 
his teacup, and in the short inevitable silence which followed, his 
| wife entered. 

Lord Montarden, as was his wont, shook hands with her with 
great cordiality, and seemed on the point of saying something 
very remarkable, but thought better of it. 

‘I see my husband has distinguished himself already,’ said 
she. ‘Tom, you wretched man, why can’t you hold things steady ? 
All over the bread-and-butter, too! Ah, Jack! I didn’t see you 
I’ve got a bone to pick with you; but we'll reserve that for the 
present.’ 

‘Is it a merrythought ?’ asked Jack. 

‘Oh, you'll soon see! Ah, thanks. Yes; two lumps, please.’ 

Mrs. Naseby possessed the ‘roving London eye’ in perfection. 
She could talk about half-a-dozen things while she was thinking 
about another half-dozen, and in the same space of time take in 
accurately all the ins and outs of her entowrage. She observed 
that May Leyden looked extremely pretty, and wondered why her 
own dressmaker had not asked her whether she would like those 
great bunches of lace on her tea-gown: they were really very 
becoming ; that Lord Montarden looked much better, and didn’t 
fidget so much as he used to do; that her sister-in-law, from force 
of habit, still glanced at him nervously from time to time; that 
Miss Grantham was talking to her husband, who evidently did not 
understand a word she was saying; and that Jack, after shaking 
hands with her and giving her a cup of tea, had gone back to the 
sofa, where he was sitting next May. 

Mrs. Naseby always took stock of her surroundings very care- 
fully before she constituted herself as centre of her own circle 
and she took the measure of this particular circle very rapidly. 
There was the ordinary country-house element present : a smartly 
dressed, middle-aged woman flanked by a tall and well-groomed 
Guardsman, and the inevitable Batiste, whose name wus really 
Bates, but who, after composing a large number of senti- 
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mental songs, chiefly expressing a palpitating desire to sit in 
orchards and meet again above, had realised how much more 
suitable it was for Claude Batiste to do these things than Charles 
Bates, and had taken steps accordingly. Then there was smart- 
ness combined with a tendency to allude to Sordello as exhibited 
in Miss Grantham ; mediocrity represented very fully in most of 
the others ; and, finally, Jack, and possibly Miss Leyden, whom 
for some reason Mrs. Naseby did not feel inclined to class with 
the mediocrities. 

Mrs. Naseby warmed her very pretty hands at the fire as she 
observed these things, and chattered to Lord Montarden. 

‘I’m sure you’ve had a good day’s shooting,’ she observed, 
‘because you all look tired and pleased: if men have had a poor 
day they always look restless and bored, and so we women suffer 
for the sins of the keepers or of the birds, or of your own tenden- 
cies to not shooting straight. But I think shooting is an admir- 
able thing; it keeps you all out of mischief without giving us 
the trouble of watching you.’ 

‘ And we can all get into mischief,’ remarked Miss Grantham, 
‘being quite sure that they are not watching us.’ 

‘Well, we are going to shoot to-morrow,’ said Lord Montarden, 
‘so what may we expect to find you have done in the evening ? 
Do tell us what you do when we're not there. In the drawing- 
room, for instance, after dinner, what do you talk about ?’ 

‘We compare experiences, said Miss Grantham. ‘ Mrs, 
Naseby will recount hers to-night, because she’s the last-comer.’ 

‘Tom, don’t you tremble in your shoes?’ said Mrs. Naseby. 
‘I’m going to tell them my experiences after dinner, and when 
you come in you will be greeted by hoots and hisses, I shall have 
something to say about Mr. Trevor, too.’ 

Mrs. Naseby looked at Jack, but both the remark and the look 
were lost, for he was talking to May Leyden, and had not heard 
what Mrs. Naseby said. 

‘ Jack’s got something to say on his own account,’ murmured 
Miss Grantham. 

The remark was inaudible to all but Mrs. Naseby. There was 
a bad time coming for Jack. 

Little Mr. Claude Batiste wore a pince-nez, not because he 
was short-sighted, but because it was interesting; and he dyed 
his moustache black. Little people with tenor voices and great 
souls always have black moustaches. But the crown of glory 
which seemed disposed to hover round his more than middle-aged 
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head, and which ran to a tendency to baldness instead of 
grey-headedness, gave him occasionally secret qualms. There 
were complications ahead. However, at present he was happy 
enough, for he was describing at some length the descent of that 
particular divine afflatus which was the origin of what was 
universally considered one of his highest flights into the realms of 
music and poetry. 

‘Of course, I always write my own words,’ he was saying to 
his neighbour; ‘an artist cannot, may not interpret any emotions 
but those he has actually known. I have often tried to set 
Tennyson ; but no, I get along very well for a stanza or two, but 
then there comes a line which jars, or, if not jars, touches no 
chord in my own heart. “Come and speak to me again,” of 
course, is written as well as composed by me. I was coming 
home one night late, when I passed an ordinary shop-girl on the 
road; there was a bright moon, and I saw her coarsely-cut, vulgar 
face. She had just parted from her young man—a dreadfully 
middle-class phrase, dear Mrs. Devereux ; mais que voulez-vous ? 
—and as I passed her she called out to him, “‘ Come and speak to 
me again a minute, Jim.” I walked on, but those words, “‘ Come 
and speak to me again,” rang in my head. Ah! she little knew 
what she had done.’ 

‘Dear me, yes, it’s extraordinary,’ said Mrs. Devereux, rather 
absently. ‘I hope you'll sing it to us this evening.’ 

‘Oh, do, Mr. Batiste,’ said Lady Montarden. 

Mr. Batiste signified that there was a treat in store for them, 
and, feeling that ordinary conversation would be bathos after this, 
his particular circle dispersed. 

May also got up, and Jack with her. They were standing 
somewhat apart from the others. 

‘I should think Mrs. Naseby is that sort of woman,’ she 
said to him, continuing their conversation. ‘Do you know her 
well?’ 

‘I have known her a long time,’ said Jack. 

‘Ah, but that means nothing.’ 

‘Well, yes; I think I do know her well.’ 

‘Don’t you agree with me, then?’ asked May. 

‘I think I do now,’ he said ; ‘ but I didn’t always.’ 

May was very tall, and when she drew herself up their eyes 
were nearly on a level. She looked straight at him, and smiled. 

‘ Of course, it may be she who has changed—I haven’t known 
her long—or then, again, it may be you.’ 
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And after enunciating this oracular truth for him to ponder 
over, she left him. 

The evening papers had come down from London, and Lord 
Montarden offered one to Mrs. Naseby. She took it, and sat down 
on the sofa which May had just left. As a matter of course, Jack 
sat down beside her. Lady Montarden had also retired, and her 
husband, finding that the duties of host were suspended for a time, 
took another paper, and went off to join the others in the smoking- 
room. 

‘Well, Jack,’ she said, ‘ now we're alone, I’m going to quarrel 
with you. In the first place, why didn’t you come to us in August ? 
Otherwise engaged, I suppose. What a pretty girl May Leyden is!’ 

‘ Ah, do you think so ?’ said Jack, not without purpose. 

‘Yes, of course I do, and so do you. You don’t take me in 
like that. So you thought you could settle it all this summer, 
and then spring it upon me. Not that I mind your marrying her 
in the least. I think it would be a good thing.’ 

‘I really don’t understand you,’ said he. ‘I’m not engaged to 
her, or anything like it. But she’s a very nice girl, and the other 
people I don’t care about much. I’m glad you’ve come. I sup- 
pose you're here all the week.’ 

Mrs. Naseby was content merely to let Jack know that he 
had not taken her in for a moment, and did not feel disposed to 
follow it up. 

‘Yes, we shall stop till Monday. But I suppose you will be 
shooting all day, and we women will be allowed to bring you lunch 
merely.’ 

‘The great Claude doesn’t shoot,’ said Jack. 

‘There are some men,’ said Mrs. Naseby, reflectively, ‘ whom 
one would like to pick up in a pair of tongs and drop out of the 
window like earwigs.’ 

She paused. 

‘I meant to scold you,’ she went on, ‘ but somehow or other 
I feel pleased to see you, and I will let you off.’ 

She looked at him to see whether her words would have any 
effect on him: not so long ago he would have blushed with plea- 
sure like a boy. But Jack answered her quite unconcernedly. 

‘Yes, it’s nice meeting again; I haven’t seen you for so 
long.’ 

‘When did we see each other last ?’ 


‘Oh, ages ago,’ said Jack, ‘in London, I should think, some 
time in May.’ 
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Mrs. Naseby yawned elaborately. 

‘And we don’t seem to have so much to say to each other 
now.’ 

‘Oh, it’s no use telling other people what one has been doing 
and where one has been staying: that sort of thing is quite unin- 
teresting. There is no more to say after an absence of five months 
than after one of five minutes.’ 

‘Really, Jack, how rude you are! I expect you to be im- 
mensely interested in where we've been and what we've been 
doing.’ 

‘Oh, but why?’ asked Jack, rousing himself a little. ‘ All that 
matters is that you’re here now.’ 

‘You say that,’ remarked Mrs. Naseby, ‘with just about as 
much sincerity as people speak in the first rehearsal of a farce, 
when they stand with the book in one hand, you know, and a tea- 
cup in the other.’ 

‘I always put immense feeling into the rehearsals,’ said 
Jack. 

‘Oh no; it won’t do a bit,’ replied she. Why can’t you be 
honest about it? Besides, ’m very fond of you, Jack, and I ex- 
pect my sentiments to be reciprocated.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what you said all along,’ said Jack, rather unwisely. 

Mrs. Naseby was feeling angry, and, what she disliked much 
more, rather helpless. However, being a person of some ability, she 
seldom showed that she felt angry, unless there was some definite 
tangible gain to be achieved, and never that she felt helpless. She 
laughed quite naturally. 

‘I shall have to take you in hand again,’ she said. ‘You are 
so extremely presentable that it is a pity to spoil it all by being 
rude.’ 

She got up leisurely. 

‘You'll have to live without me for the next hour,’ she said, ‘ as 
it’s dressing-time, or nearly. I am going to be very beautiful to- 
night, and I shall wear my emeralds.’ 

She paused in front of a long lookiug-glass. 

‘You know there are so few women of my age who can wear 
emeralds without looking bilious,’ she said with deep appreciation. 
‘I’m thirty-five. Think of that, Jack.’ 

Jack had taken up the paper and was looking absently through 
its columns, thinking neither of it nor of Mrs. Naseby. She came 
towards him from behind, and leaned over the back of the sofa 
where he was lounging. ‘Thirty-five, she repeated, ‘ Just think.’ 
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He had not heard her coming, and looked up with a start. 
* How you startled me,’ he said, laughing a little. 

She looked at him with some impatience, and a little gleam of 
anger showed itself in her eyes. She suddenly found that she 
had not got the least desire to let Jack belong to another ; that it 
was by no means a matter of indifference to her, as she had told 
him. His arm was stretched out along the back of the sofa, and 
she laid her hand on his. And at that moment Jack felt that he 
was a free man again. 

At dinner Mrs. Naseby sat next Jack, for he had taken her 
in; but on his other side sat May Leyden, and his conversation 
with Mrs. Naseby tended to be fragmentary and absent-minded. 
Mrs. Naseby, however, consoled herself to a certain extent by 
talking in aloud voice and rather cleverly, so that she was, in a 
way, a centre. But Jack did not appear even to listen, still less 
to be amused, at the most risky things she said, and she felt that 
the continuous chuckle in which she kept Lord Montarden was 
not a sufficient substitute. She had been so accustomed to treat 
Jack en canaille, so used to seeing him swallow with eagerness 
the crumbs she dropped from her table, that she felt it disconcert- 
ing that now, when she was, so to speak, feeding him with tit-bits 
from her own fork, he turned up his nose at them. Consequently, 
when the ladies left the room Mrs. Naseby rustled out in a bad 
temper. 

‘It is a barbarous custom, that sitting over wine,’ she said ; 
‘and now that we all smoke I cannot conceive why we shouldn’t 
do it sociably. However, we can talk each other over, Whom 
shall we begin with? I’ve talked Mr. Batiste over already this 
evening with Jack, and I suppose husbands are barred. Why 
shouldn’t we talk over Jack himself?’ 

‘Oh, I think he’s so sweet,’ said Miss Grantham, tentatively, 
not being quite sure what line of criticism would be adopted. 
‘But I thought you were going to give us your experiences ? ’ 

‘I know everyone likes Jack, said Lady Montarden; ‘he’s 
an old friend of yours, isn’t he, Edith ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Mrs. Naseby; ‘we’ve known each other for 
ages.’ 

‘Is it true that he’s engaged, asked Mrs. Devereux, who 
always flattered herself that she knew everything about every- 
body, on first-hand authority, ‘to that Wyndham girl?’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Mrs. Naseby saw May Leyden 
suddenly tighten her hold on the arm of the chair in which she 
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was sitting. Her chance of paying off all the anger and resent- 
ment she had felt with Jack presented itself in its most attractive 
colours. She raised herself from the lolling attitude which her 
low chair inculcated, and looked straight at May. | 

‘No,’ she said; ‘I am quite positive that it is false.’ She 
waited a moment, while she thought of a little detail to add pro- 
bability to her statement. ‘In fact, I asked him myself this 
afternoon, and he was never so surprised in his life. Of course 
it is not true.’ 


E. F. BEnson. 











The ‘Donna’ in 1898, 


I, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


EAR after year sufficient contributions have been sent for the 
support of the ‘Donna’ by the readers of Loneman’s; and 
if, in attempting to give some account of the great needs which 
they have supplied, the writer’s heart well-nigh fails her, this is 
not from any want of material for the task, but rather from a 
sense of powerlessness to convey to others that living and vivid 
realisation of facts which must arouse a desire to help in every 
humane heart. We often hear of imposition ; of need and misery 
caused by drink or dishonesty, which is only increased by indis- 
criminate charity. I have known too much of this myself not to 
feel the force of such words; but what many do not seem to 
realise is that—strike off as large a percentage of impostors or 
idlers as you please from the unemployed—an enormous number 
of men remain whose one honest entreaty is: ‘Give us work.’ 
To bring wholesome cooked food within their reach at half-price 
certainly seems a method of helping them open to few objections. 
Men who drink up their earnings are not likely to save half- 
pence and farthings for dinners at the ‘Donna.’ I wish that 
many amongst the readers of this Magazine would go and see for 
themselves the distribution of food from twelve to one daily in 
Thames Street. The faces of the men would tell far more than it 
is possible to write. 

Turning down the steps on the right, before crossing London 
Bridge, we find ourselves in Thames Street, and a minute’s walk 
to the right brings us to a little railed-in enclosure on the left (in 
front of warehouses of stored fruit), reserved by the police for the 
‘Donna.’ 

Here, outside the gates, a great throng gathers, waiting for 
hours until there shall be passed to them, through the railings, 
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food enough to stave away starvation. Eager, hungry, un- 
employed ; old and young, healthy and diseased, with varied types 
of faces, yet all alike in the one pressing need of food. It is 
quite beyond the power of pen or pencil to describe them 
adequately, they must be seen. Inside the gates, standing back 
in the little paved space in front of the warehouses, is a hut, 
beneath which two or three people can stand, with a counter in 
front, to which the food is lifted from the ‘ Donna’ truck. 


THE ‘ DONNA’ FOOD TR™C<. 


‘For over two hours 150 men have been standin’ outside them 
gates a-waitin’,’ we were informed on one visit by the man whose 
duty it is to attend to the truck, ‘and quiet enough they’ve been 


too.” There was a movement, and a ‘Stand back, can’t yer?’ 


amongst the men, as the crowd swayed and tried to make room to 
admit the Sister and her two friends. 

The truck, having been unloaded, was moved on one side, and 
the business of cutting up began, as seemingly endless puddings 
were turned out from their long tin moulds. Chop, chop, as fast 
as knife can go; then the slices of ‘plain’ (suet) are laid in a 
beautifully clean wooden box; and the two helpers cut up the 
bread, dividing each long loaf into three; and then a basin was 


taken to the gates, and every man who could get to the front 
dropped in his halfpenny. 
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This is always the signal for patience to cease and impatience 
to begin. Through the bars is thrust a forest of arms, and an 
unceasing cry raised for a ‘ha’porth o’ plain,’ or a ‘ ha’porth o’ 
plum.’ The crowd behind push and struggle, and those in front 
hold on to the railings and push off their fellows. The scene is 
just the same at the railings facing the food stand, which form, 
with those running parallel to the street, two sides of a square. 

Amongst the crowd gathered before these railings a passer-by 
tossed a sixpence to be shared by twelve, and to provide each a 
dinner. A regular stampede and something very near a fight 
was the result ; it was soon hushed, however, and the gift honour- 
ably shared according to the donor’s instructions. 

Presently the signal was given for the gates to be opened, and 
then the rush in was tremendous. ‘Soup’ was now the cry, and 
it was ladled out till every basin was disposed off, and each fresh 
customer was sent to hunt for one as soon as it should be empty. 
So dreadfully eager were some of the men that they drank it 
boiling, and the only wonder is how they escaped scalds. 

‘Please, miss, a fardin’s worth of puddin’ as it’s the last, 
fardin’ I’ve got in the world.’ The speaker was a mere youth 
with clothes hanging loosely upon a bony frame, but he looked 
very happy, and the Sister said: ‘You don’t seem very sad about 
it ‘Oh no, I’ve had worse luck nor this, and shall afore I die, 
I don’t doubt.’ Prowling about the yard was a wretched-looking 
man, who stayed on till there were only two or three men left, 
sipping their soup. He went up to them in a cringing fawning 
manner, and said something we could not hear, with the result 
that each man gave him the third of his basin of soup. 

Sweet charity ruled as queen in some hearts on that day. 
One tattered and torn ‘Jock’ treated another ‘ Jock,’ who had 
not even the halfpenny for his dinner, to a basin of soup instead 
of asking for change, and received an ‘ All right, mate,’ from the 
recipient of his bounty. 

At half-past one the gates were locked, nearly five hundred 
men having been fed. 

The first visitor to the ‘Donna, on another day, was a 
man with a leather collar on his shoulders, which marked him 
as an orange carrier. He looked very sickly and ill, and not as 
if he had strength to carry orange cases all day, but he seemed in 
excellent spirits and hastened to tell his tale. 

‘When I got home last night, ma’am, I found a twopenny 
check inside my boot, and that enabled me to start fair, d’yer 
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see, as I have to pay twopence for the hire of a “ knot”’ (the 
leather shoulder-collar), ‘and without this the cleverest man 
couldn’t carry a case of oranges up the steps. I was glad to be 
able to get it early in the morning like, and so to have a good 
long day, for if you only hire it for an hour you pay twopence 
just the same.’ 

He added that he hoped to earn during the day equal to 
twenty twopenny cheques. 

A pathetic incident occurred not long ago, A man, very old 
and feeble, held out a halfpenny in his shaking hand: ‘ Pudding, 
Sister ;’ and then, pleadingly :— 

‘Do let me have some soup too!’ 

It was hard to say no, yet to say yes seemed impossible, for 
the rough unemployed standing round might be expected to 
grumble at such ‘unfairness.’ But, just as the server was shaking 
her head reluctantly, one of the men spoke up :— 

‘Let him have it, Sister. None of us will grudge it! He’s 
so old—too old to be about the streets.’ A murmur of assent 
went round, and so, by the unanimous wish of the bystanders, 
the poor old man gratefully received the coveted soup. 

‘I’m not getting on at all grand, ma’am,’ said another old 
customer. ‘I’ve got such a pain in my chest and a cough. I 
walked about all last night and the night before ; I can’t get any 
work—there isn’t any for the old ones. They want the young 
ones; I suppose they think the old ones can’t work so well.’ 
One poor fellow, who had been served, suddenly put down his 
bowl : ‘ Here, mind this, please, for me, there’s a job,’ and he rushed 
off to try and secure it ; returning, the next minute, disappointed, 
but good-humoured. 

‘Gi’e us a pennorth of soup, Sister, please,’ said a customer 
on a cold March day. Two basins were handed him, much to his 
surprise. ‘You didn’t expect, did yer, mate, to get two basins 
for your penny ?’ another man asked. 

‘No, that I’m sure I didn’t,’ was the reply; ‘I only wish 
there’d be a truck like this at Bermondsey Walk. Why, when 
I come by there a short time since there were more’n fifty men 
a-waitin’ for work who would have been only too delighted to have 
had a basin of this ere soup for a halfpenny, they looked a more’n 
half starvin’. There be a many poor men,’ he added, turning to 
the Sister, ‘what ‘d sooner drop down in the streets than beg. 
Why, only the other day, down here, a man died in the streets, 
and the doctor said as it were a case of sheer starvation. I’m not 
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one o’ them as run the rich folk down; let them as woh’t work 
do it, as they have ever done. I say as they doos a lot for the 
poor, only there’s so much misery about they can’t relieve all, so 
some must suffer.’ 

He turned round as he went away: ‘Thank you very much, 
Sister; the soup was very good—very good indeed, and I feel a 
different man now.’ A small boy called after the Sister in the 
street, and, when she stopped, said confidentially, ‘I got a 
ha’porth of soup, Sister. J calls it a ha’porth of goodness!’ 

A young fellow, earnest and honest-looking, dragged up 
another, about his own age, to the ‘Donna’ counter, holding him 
by the button :—‘ Please, Sister, let this poor mate have some 
food. We’ve both just got a job, and have to go to work on empty 
stomachs, and if you'll trust us till to-morrow we'll pay you up 
faithful” Another, a newspaper man, came for a ‘ ha’porth of 
college’ soon after the ‘Donna’ opened; he went away after 
eating it, but just at closing time appeared again. ‘A basin of 
soup, please, ma’am; I’ve only just got a halfpenny for it by selling 
two papers.’ A bright-faced boy of about fifteen bought ‘a 
ha’porth of plain and a ha’porth of plum,’ wrapping the latter up 
carefully in a crumpled piece of old newspaper. ‘’Tis for my 
granny,’ he said ; ‘ she’s old and without food.’ 

Amongst the crowd at the gate in February, penniless, half- 
penniless, and even farthingless, were many who had worked 
twenty, thirty, and even forty and fifty years, but who had lost 
their situations from various causes, and could find no fresh work. 
‘No,’ one exclaimed, miserably clad and looking ravenously 
hungry, in answer to a mate’s question, ‘I ain’t no work brt 
what the savage inside me gives me to do in satisfying appetite.’ 
He waited till the last man had been served, walked up briskly to 
the counter, and cleared off all the remnants. 

The restaurant, 42a Dock Street, from which the food is sent, 
is well worth a visit, and is crowded at dinner-time by men in 
work, paying the full cost of their excellent food. ‘If you have 
done nothing else, Sister,’ observed one of their customers, ‘ you’ve 
raised the tone of all the eating-houses in the neighbourhood.’ 
But the ‘Donna’ truck, provided ten years ago by the readers of 
LONGMAN’s, is, as our old subscribers know, only for the unem- 
ployed. Long experience enables the Sisters to see in a moment, 
by his hands, if a customer at the latter is in work, when he is 
charged the full price of his food. 

Many of these particulars are given for the information of 
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new readers of this Magazine, who every year become friends to 
the ‘ Donna’ and to her offshoots. 

Underground train to Aldersgate Street, and a short walk 
to Tenter Street, bring us to the ‘Friend in Need,’ which is 
a kind of off-growth from the ‘Donna, since those who 
brought food to the hungry could not long bear to know of 
hundreds pacing the streets all night, through no fault of 
their own, without opening a Night Refuge where some might 
find shelter. It has proved of most essential use in another 
way besides that of relieving present terrible suffering. In Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for November 1893 there is an interesting 
article by Mr. Toynbee—‘A Winter’s Experiment ’—recording 
the efforts last winter of a sub-committee of the Mansion House 
Conference, ‘ not to provide temporary relief, but rather to assist 
the more capable cf the men’ (all dock labourers out of work) ‘in 
such a manner as to remove them once for all from the ranks of 
the unemployed.’ The applicants were put to test-work, hard field 
labour, at which, Mr. Toynbee says, ‘upon the whole the men 
worked well.’ The result has been that of 365 cases examined, 
about 94 per cent. ‘have been more or less effectually assisted,’ 
several emigrating with their families to Canada, where they are 
doing well. The causes of this small percentage must be studied 
in the article referred to; but it is of importance to observe that 
this work of sifting and testing the unemployed, with a view to 
setting them on their feet again, is not, with the guardians and 
supporters of the Night Refuge, ‘a winter’s experiment’ of a few 
weeks, but a work to which their lives are devoted, and to which 
great facilities are given by the men being gathered nightly 
under their own eye, when the antecedents of every applicant for 
admission are entered in a book, and those to whom they give 
references are written to. 

The Mansion House sub-committee wisely met in the East End, 
‘in the very midst of the dock district,’ and included amongst its 
members several residents in the neighbourhood. But the Sisters 
live amongst the dock men, going in and out amongst them con- 
tinually at the restaurant, at the ‘free and easy’ evenings held 
there for the men, classes, concerts, &c., at the ‘Donna,’ and at 
the ‘ Friend in Need.’ Mr. Toynbee does not take a hopeful view 
as to giving a fresh start to the class with which his committee 
dealt ; but he acknowledges that ‘ religious and other agencies do, 
no doubt, succeed, by again building up character, in withdrawing 
individuals here and there from the wretched circumstances of 
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their class ;’ and this is just what is eminently accomplished by 
those who live for them and amongst them. I know from per- 
sonal experience how true it is that in many, many cases only a 
little timely and prudent help is needed to enable men to recover 
their lost footing. There is no work which (health permitting) I 
should engage in so hopefully, and with such certainty of doing 
great and permanent good, as that of going among the men of 
the Night Refuge each evening, and finding out some, or even 
one, to whom kindness and some effort, and a very little help, 
would give a fresh and hopeful start in life. It is not as though 
they were in a casual ward ; they are under the Sisters’ care and 
observation, and also that of the caretaker, a former policeman. 
And there is opportunity for tracing their antecedents, and veri- 
fying their stories, through the references entered each night in 
the book kept by the Sisters. 

Having been more than commonly successful in the very little 
I have been able to attempt in this line, I venture to express an 
earnest wish that a Union could be formed of ladies and of gentle- 
men, with but one rule—that one member should be at the Night 
Refuge every evening during the months it is open, and seek out 
‘some forlorn and shipwrecked brother’ whom he or she may be 
the happy means of setting on his way again. If there were but 
thirty in such a Union, a visit once a month from each member 
would be sufficient, though it would, of course, be better if two 
could go together. 

Earl Nelson, Trafalgar, Salisbury, kindly allows his name to be 
given as a reference to anyone wishing to join sucha Union. He 
is President of the Association which works the Night Refuge, the 
‘Donna,’ the Workrooms for women, and numberless other centres 
of help for the poorest. Not being in town during the winter, 
Lord Nelson could not call a meeting of volunteers at his house; 
but I hope that perhaps some reader of these words may be moved 
to do so, and that concerted action may arise from it, to the great 
benefit of our poor men. A monthly meeting, at which members 
could mention special cases to others, would be of greatest use. 

The Sisters would gladly welcome such nightly visitors, 
bring hopeful and deserving cases before them, and give their 
references, which the members of the Union could then sift. It 
is obvious that those living in the world have more opportunities 
than the Sisters of finding various openings for such cases. Very 
often men are only hindered from getting a good situation by the 
want of a suit of cast-off clothes. 

There would be disappointments; false references are some- 
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times given ; but there would be sufficient success to gladden the 
heart of anyone who took the trouble of going amongst these poor 
men. It is a great joy to watch the weary, half-frozen men 
gradually losing their pinched, starved expression, and warming 
up into life and even cheerfulness. But something more is needed 
when a big fellow, more than six feet high, maybe, who once 
must have been a very giant in strength, comes to you with trem- 
bling lips, and eyes dimmed with tears, born of weakness and 
despair, and begs you to find him work—only work. No one 
with any heart can look on such a picture unmoved. 

One amongst those permanently aided is ‘Tom,’ who came to 
the Refuge three years ago, and who was helped to emigrate to 
Canada. He wrote on his arrival, thanking the Sisters for sending 
him to ‘such a grand country.’ He had found employment at 
once with a farmer; and on the household breaking up, he had, 
when he wrote last, ‘three farm offers already. I can plough, 
harrow, and go to church, a thing I could not do before, and ride 
like a jockey,’ he writes. ‘I should so much like if you would 
send me a book, such as Robinson Crusoe; I feel lonesome here 
at nights. Mr. Moreton, our pastor, is holding special services at 
Hiawatha Schoolhouse, for the purpose of converting the people ; 
but they all have an excuse for not coming when we invite 
them.’ 

‘ We have some promising lads now at the Night Refuge,’ the 
Sister writes. ‘ How we wish we could send them off to Canada, 
like Tom; but, alas! such undertakings require money. The 
other day a man came to us begging for “clothes to go to work 
respectably in,” being promised employment by a well-known 
firm. Happily we were able to aid him, thanks to friends who 
sometimes send us old suits.’ 

Another inmate of the ‘ Friend in Need’ was an old soldier, who 
had served in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny, and for whom a 
comfortable situation in the country was found. ‘I hope you are 
not thinking I have forgot you,’ he writes. ‘Believe me, there 
is no day but I remember you in my poor prayers.’ 

‘A Friend in Need’ expresses exactly what the Refuge is to 
thousands of homeless men, for whom no hearth glows in all this 
vast city ; and last winter 8,893 of these luckless men claimed its 
hospitality. The 150 beds are not luxurious, being only ham- 
mocks suspended between iron bars, with a thick leathern coverlet, 
and an American cloth pillow stuffed with flock. Yet for this 
the men will wait patiently outside the door for hours, only too 
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thankful to feel that they are secure of something to lie on and 
of something to eat. 

One such knocked at the door, late on a bitter night, be- 
‘ numbed with cold, half famished, and well-nigh despairing. A 
basin of steaming food was set before him, and room willingly 
made for him by the stove. Then he told the sad story of how, 
in bright days long past, he and his wife had earned a com- 
fortable living as chair-menders. But sorrow came to a very 
happy and loving home. His wife died after a short illness, and 
he, heart-broken, had no spirit left to carry on his work without 








THE ‘ FRIEND IN NEED’ NIGHT REFUGE. 


her. Things went from bad to worse, and in his extremity he 
heard of the ‘ Friend in Need.’ ‘I never had tosleep out-of-doors 
till the last two nights,’ he said, ‘and I pray God I never may 
again. Another night would do for me. I’ve tramped miles 
to-day, and if you hadn’t taken me in I can’t think what I should 
have done.’ 

Another of our guests, R., had sunk to the lowest depths of 
poverty through no fault of his own. For twelve years he has 
been a victim to chronic rheumatism, obliged to use crutches, and 
reduced to a state of complete destitution. He had been assistant 
and clerk in a business house, and but for illness he would be 
there to this day. 


Another, a carriage-painter by trade, had been sent to Rome 
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by the firm for which he worked to build tramcars, and his white 
face quite lit up with the recollection of those days. ‘ But soon 
after I came back to England,’ he said, ‘the firm broke, we were 
all turned off, and before I could get work my health failed, and 
then while I was ill my savings went. I got better, but a fellow 
can’t find work looking like a shadow; nobody’ll employ him lest 
he should break down on their hands. And one day I heard of 
the “ Friend in Need,” and I was thankful to come here. It’s 
terrible in those common lodging-houses! I’m hoping now to 
tide over the winter somehow, and in the spring I think I shall 
get work.’ 

A farmer, J. B., quite broke down when kindly spoken to. 
‘Them as used to speak kind and gentle-like to me is all dead 
and gone,’ he said. ‘I have lost my wife, and my girls, and all I 
had. I was a prosperous man once, and had a large dairy farm, 
but disease broke out among my cows, and it ruined me. One 
by one they died, ma’am, and it was a dreadful thing to go into 
the stable of a morning and find two or three of the poor beasts 
lying dead. It just killed my wife, for she was not strong, and 
she knew that_it meant ruination for both of us. I miss her 
every day of my life; but sometimes it seems a’most a blessing 
that she is taken away from such a lot of trouble as she’d have 
had to bear if she’d stopped here with me.’ 

A musician begged the Sister to write a letter for him to his 
sister. ‘Tell her I’m staying at your place, that I was perfectly 
destitute, but you have taken me in, and given me food and a 
bed—and God bless you for it! Here are two pledge tickets ; 
will you put them in the letter, and tell her they are for my 
instruments. I kept them to the last, but was obliged to pawn 
them to keep body and soul together. I’m a painter by trade, 
but for ten weeks I’ve been able to get nothing. If my sister 
should send any money, will you kindly keep it for me, and 
let me have it little by little, so as to make it last till I get 
work ?’ 

The Night Refuge was opened for this winter on November 9. 
New windows, new floors, painting, whitewashing, and decorat- 
ing have made it look most inviting. The stoves shine with a 
brilliancy that almost makes them mirrors; the polished bowls 
and beautifully clean long towels in the lavatory must be wel- 
come sights to the tired, dirty, and homeless guests. The rows 
of hammocks show restfully in the light of the glowing fires 
that warm the larger and smaller dormitories, and the walls are 
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covered with pictures. Before opening-time a crowd had assem- 
bled outside; and when the Sister was seated before the great 
book in which names are entered, the men passed in a long file 
before her, giving their names, trades, and references. 

One, Joseph Spicer, aged twenty-one, is respectably connected, 
but has been out of work for some time, having been laid up for 
several weeks in Whitechapel Infirmary from an attack of 
bronchitis. ‘ Look, lady, here’s an arm for yer,’ he said plain- 
tively, showing a poor wrist about the size of a sickly child’s, 
‘T have fell off dreadful ; it’s want of good food, and havin’ no 
settled place.’ 

‘Could you do work if you had it ?’ 

At the mention of work the pale face flushed, and an eager 
expression came into the poor fellow’s eyes. ‘Work, ah! I'd 
manage it; but it’s not work so much as clothes I’m needin’. I 
could ha’ had a job to-day if only ’'d decent clothes; it’s a coat 
I’m a’ wantin’ so bad.’ He pulled it round to show the tatters 
in which it hung. ‘My brother says if I only looked a bit fit, 
he’d manage to get me work at Stepney Gas Works.’ 

J. S. has been a skin-dresser in Bermondsey ; he showed us 
a new shirt over his ragged one. Until he gets better clothes 
he would ‘ push a barrow,’ or do anything. He had earned 5d., 
had spent 1d. on tea, 1d. on two ‘slices,’ and kept the remain- 
ing 3d. for supper and breakfast at the Night Refuge (the beds, 
fire, and washing being free). 

Another guest this evening, James Taylor, aged fifty, had 
missed many chances of work through the casual ward rules, 
which do not allow him out early enough to look for work. The 
‘Friend in Need’ is a great advantage to the poor fellows in this 
way, as, no task-work being required from them, they can begin 
their search for work as early as they like. 

After a basin of boiling soup and one-third of a loaf had 
been dealt out to each guest, came the crowning point of the 
first evening of this season. Through a half-open door was espied 
a large sack, and from its depths a great number of woollen 
comforters were drawn forth. Each man came up to the table, 
and was allowed to choose his colour so long as the colours held 
out. Red was the favourite, and next to that dark blue; very 
few chose grey or brown. If the hard-working ladies of the 
Donna Knitting Society could have seen the distribution of their 
gifts, they would have been well pleased at the surprise and 
gratification caused by them. 
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Two or three poor fellows seemed bewildered by the offer of 
the soft woolly thing, hesitating as to what they should do; and 
when the little present was fairly in their hands, walked slowly 
away, evidently still puzzled by the ‘ faéry token.’ The longer 
and thicker and closer the comforters are, the better the men 
appear to like them. 


I mentioned last year that a lady had sent 20/., to be spent 
at the East End Workrooms in giving work to the wives of 
the unemployed and to widows; the ‘woollies,’ and _ shirts, 
when completed, to be sent to the Deep-Sea fishermen. She 
desired that her name, well-known and most honoured, should 
not be given, and she has since passed to her rest. A few days 
after her death a lady, quite unknown to me, kindly sent 10/. 
to be used in the same way. These two orders provided much 
work for the poorest women. It matters not how bad the 
weather—blinding rain, sleet, or snow—nothing keeps the women 
from the workroom. A long table, a large party, piles of work, 
over which about forty busy heads are bent, while old and young 
fingers ply the needle. ‘Give us work’ is the cry from them as 
well as from the men ; that is, save us from the workhouse, or star- 
vation ; preserve to us our small homes, where we have lived, and 
loved, and laboured; save us from heart-breaking partings, from 
loss of individuality and self-respect ; save us from giving in at 
last, and yielding after so many years of arduous toil, when, 
amidst want and sickness and weakness, we have still managed to 
find food, and to keep our homes. 

There are about forty women waiting for admission, but 
funds are too low to take them on. Hundreds on the verge of 
desperation would be glad to come. Most of those employed 
are pitifully needy—all steady, deserving, and industrious. 
Mrs. Cameron has lived in the same house—7 Morgan Street, 
E.—for forty-seven years; her husband, a bootmaker, steady, 
honest, and upright, died six years ago. She uses the little 
shop in which her husband worked as parlour, kitchen, and 
bedroom all in one, so as to let the other rooms. ‘Since my 
husband’s death,’ she says, ‘I’ve managed somehow on the 
little I get from the Sisters’ Workroom. Our parish’ (White- 
chapel) ‘don’t help anyone, for they make a boast of giving no 
outdoor relief, or next to none.’ But when her rent, seven-and- 
sixpence a week, is not quite made up, or only just, she is foodless, 
moneyless, and fireless, At eighty-three her bright blue eyes need 
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no glasses ; she wears her wedding ring above the first joint of her 
finger, as her poor hands are dreadfully swollen by rheumatism. 

Another worker, Mrs. Taylor, 25 William Street, Commercial 
Road, is the wife of a carman who last April broke his knee-cap, 
lay for nineteen weeks in the infirmary, and now seems worse 
than ever, and dreadfully weak. ‘I’m sure I’ve had no end of a 
struggle,’ Mrs. Hughes says. ‘ When I’ve bought a bit of coal for 
3d. (14 lbs.), a bit of tea, and a mite of butter, I’ve nothing left out 
of my 8d. I’ve never been so bad off as I was last Christmas. 
All my life through, however poor I’ve been, I’ve bought the 
makings of a Christmas pudden, but last year I had none. My 
son, he’d saved up enough halfpence for a little piece of beef, or 
else we'd a’ had nothing, but the pudden we couldn’t manage.’ 

Mrs, Collins’s home is a tiny ‘top floor back’ at 24 William 
Street, Commercial Road ; fearfully close and very dirty, but the 
poor thing is too old to clean it, and she lives quite alone—has 
outlived all her relatives. The 1s. 6d. a week for her rent 
comes ‘somehow.’ She can’t tell how; like enough from her 
kind next-door neighbour, who, although dreadfully poor herself, 
sends in a few pieces of coal or nobbles of coke to the lonely old 
woman in her garret. ‘How do you manage for food?’ ‘My 
dear, don’t you ask me! As long as I can keep a shelter over me, 
‘tis all I can hope for, and I does without reg’lar food. Some- 
times I never touches food but a cup of tea for two or three days.’ 

‘Miss G., bless her!’ said Mrs. L., ‘kept two of us in 
as pretty a little cottage in the country as ever you see for three 
whole weeks.’ Her husband only earns 3s. a week, and she 
gets 2s. from the Workroom. ‘But,’ she says, ‘I can’t abear to 
live in a low street, so I pay 4s. rent. I’ve been in the same 
house for eighteen years.’ 

‘ But that would only leave you one shilling after paying your 
rent.’ 

‘That’s true enough ; it’s all I have to depend upon; some- 
times I get a little needlework from ladies who knew me in my 
better days, and sometimes I’ve gone out cleaning, but I’m not 
strong.’ 

Mrs. K. is old, poor, and feeble, but her face is as happy and 
contented as one could see anywhere. ‘Ah, my dear, it’s not 
what you have, but what you are!’ she declares, ‘and one’s always 
happy trying to cheer up others. Troubles! Why, they’re only 
good friends a correctin’ of our mistakes, and they always leave 
us better than they found us, if we but choose to heed ’em.’ 
She seemed eyen brighter than usyal one Monday afternoon, and 
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there was a strange look of excitement upon her furrowed face. 
‘Sister,’ she said, ‘I’ve grand news to tell you. I’ve had an 
invitation to the country. There’s just one thing that makes me 
a little anxious, and that is my rent. You see it comes to one- 
and-sixpence a week, so that I should need six shillings to make 
up the month. It would never do to give up the room, for them 
Jews would snap it up, and I'd have hard work to find another 
anything like it at the money.’ 

‘How many years is it since you saw the country ?’ 

‘Not ever sin’ I were three-and-twenty, and that’s five-and- 
forty years ago, my dear—five-and-forty years!’ 

It was with tears of thankfulness that Mrs. A. told us how 
the Workroom had saved her from the necessity of breaking up 
her little home. For months she had been ill with a poisoned 
hand, and each week the prospect of paying her rent and support- 
ing her children seemed more hopeless. But the hand mended 
at Jast, and by dint of heroic self-denial and the money earned 
at the Workroom she managed to get into smoother waters, and 
is now paying her way. 

One poor woman, with a terrible cough, smiled sadly when the 
Sister said to her that it was a bad day for her to be out. She 
was ‘only too glad to have the chance of earning something.’ 
Soon after she was forced to give way, being too ill to come; when 
she reappeared she said how often when lying on her sick bed, 
too weak too stir, the thought of the Workroom had come into 
her mind as a bright spot cheering those dreary hours. 

‘It do seem ’omelike and comfortable ’ere ; the days don’t pass 
quick enough between the times for comin’,’ said another woman. 

I wish the many kind donors to the Workroom could see the 
earnest heads bent over the work, and the poor stiff fingers trying 
to do their best, as, with eyes weakened by age and want, the 
women try to keep the stitches straight, and even, and neat. 
Their eagerness to give satisfaction is not simply from fear of 
losing their small weekly wage, but from gratitude. The Work- 
room is the one anchor by which many of them hold on to life. 

The ‘Donna Knitting Society’ becomes larger and more muni- 
ficent every year; and I must take this occasion to thank Miss 
Ada Mayes for valuable help in working the Society ; and also, most 
warmly, the hundreds of unknown friends who have not only sent 
‘woollies’ and other garments, but written the kindest letters of 
sympathy and encouragement. A box has just been sent from 
Adelaide, South Australia, the donor expressing ‘deepest sympathy 
for the work for the “Donna,” whose fortunes,’ she writes, ‘ we 
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always follow with the greatest interest, whenever recorded in 
LoneMAN’s MaGazineE.’ I add, for the benefit of new friends, 
the ONE RULE of the Society: Jo send at least one woollen 
pair of socks, comforter, or vest, in knitting, crochet, or 
material every winter to Miss Trench, Secretary D.KS., 
Pulham St. Mary, Norfolk. From the same address may be 
obtained The Donna, reprinted, by request, and by the Editor’s 
kind permission, from this Magazine, with much additional matter, 
and containing the story of the ‘ Donna’ and of its offshoots from 
the beginning. The greatest help is given to the work by ordering 
and distributing this little pamphlet. Price twopence, post free. 

Last winter and spring 700 ‘ woollies’ and other garments 
were sent to me as Secretary of the D.K.S. (578 the previous 
winter), and a large number besides to the Editor of Lonaman’s 
and to the Sisters. When a sufficient number are collected to 
give one to each of the 150 guests at the Night Refuge, there 
is a distribution. ‘The members of the D.K.S.,’ the Sister wrote 
in 1892, ‘have proved themselves staunch friends, and have 
knitted so many comforters, socks, jerseys, &c., that we have 
been able to have six separate distributions of them; the first 
on Christmas Eve, the last on Easter Day. Even the least 
imaginative mind can picture the pleasure and gratitude of the 
recipients.’ 

This year, 1893, gifts have flowed in so early that, as stated 
above, there was a‘ woolly ’ for each guest on November 9, the day 
when the ‘ Friend in Need’ opened for its winter’s work. 

It is impossible to write of those whom the ‘Donna’ aids 
without being painfully oppressed by the sense of the contrast be- 
tween our circumstances and theirs: we have never known what it 
is to stand ‘ homeless near a thousand homes ;’ and, lapped round 
with comforts, it is hard not to shrink from relating the miseries 
of others. Yet it would be the greater wrong to leave that unsaid 
which may bring relief, often permanent relief, to many. There- 
fore :— 

Farewell, farewell, the heart that lives alone 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied, for ’tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude and patient cheer, 
And frequent sight of what is to be borne ; 
Such sights, or worse, as are before us here,— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 
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II. 
STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


The account of the ‘Donna’ is again satisfactory. The 
number of men served has sunk from 85,316 in the previous 
year to 75,418 this year. An examination of the table ap- 
pended shows that the numbers served have been gradually 
sinking for six years, and are now actually less than half the 
enormous numbers of 1887-8. It really appears possible to 
look forward to a time when the ‘Donna’ may suspend opera- 
tions, having served her purpose. This time has not, how- 
ever, arrived yet, and the Editor therefore appeals once more to 
his readers for the means to carry on the work. The accounts 
show that the subscriptions last year did not quite cover the cost, 
and that the balance in hand has sunk from 69/. 0s. 04d. to 
271. 1s. 63d. 


TABLE OF NUMBER OF MEN SERVED AT THE ‘DONNA’ TRUCK. 





| | | 
Month. | 1887-8, | 1888-9, | 1889-90. | 1890-91. | 1891-2, | 1892-3, | 
| | | | | 


| November . : . | 13,899 | 14,502 | 10,920 | 9,011 | 8,932 | 8,429 | 
December . ; : 9,799 | 12,123 8,634 8,702 | 8,020 6,217 | 
January . ; . | 13,930 | 16,414 | 12,446 | 9,282 | 10,226 | 6,122 

| February . , . | 12,442 | 12,549 9,524! 8651 7,543 | 7,954 

| March : , . | 11,123 | 11,640 | 9,046 | 8,222 | 10,029 | 8,960 

| April ; ‘ . | 11,432 | 10,481 9,262 | 8448 | 6,042 | 5,161 

| May ‘ : .| 12,661 | 11,563 | 5,714 9,010 | 5,598 | 5,590 | 
| June ‘ / .{ 8,973] 6,241 5,892 | 7,244 6,717 3,758 | 
July ‘ ; 13,171 | 6,516 5,076 | 7,334 4,037 | 3,964 | 

| August . : .| 13,764 | 9,261 5,528 | 7,914 | 4,774) 65,219 

| September . ; .| 12,949 | 8208 | 5,922; 10,076) 5,990} 6,537 
October . . . | 20,275 9,990 | 11,108 | 7,408 | 7,607 








| 
| 


154,418 | 129,763 


97,954 | 105,002 | 85,316 | 75,418 | 
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Work Room 


Received for the Night Refuge . 


Nivernais in England. 


LTHOUGH of late years two bulky volumes! have been 
devoted to Louis-Jules-Henri-Barbon Mancini-Mazarini, Duke 

of Nivernais and Donziois, Peer of France, Prince of the Holy 
Empire, Grandee of Spain, Roman Baron, and grand-nephew 
of Cardinal Mazarin, they are rather proofs of what may be done 
by a practised writer with imperfect material than examples of 
eventful biography. As a matter of fact, his Grace’s life presents 
no very moving accidents. He had, indeed, in his youth been a 
soldier under Villars and Belle-Isle. But he had speedily quitted 
the army from ill-health; and almost the only notable circum- 
stance connected with his military career is, that his ‘ farewell’ to 
the ‘pluméd troop and the big wars’ of Louis Quinze was 
couched in the unusual form of a rhymed épitre to his regiment. 
At the age of twenty-six, he had been elected a member of the 
French Academy, succeeding the celebrated Massillon, and having 
Marivaux for co-nominee. But he had printed nothing; and his 
literary claim was based mainly upon an unpublished parallel 
between Horace and Boileau, and a series of privately-circulated 
poems to the‘lady whom, in his teens, he had married, and 
with whom, aided by the family diamonds and a State ‘ coiffure 
en grandes boucles, he subsequently fell violently in-love. He 
was a favourite and capable actor in that ‘Théatre des Petits- 
Cabinets,’ with its company of dukes and countesses, by which 
Madame de Pompadour sought to revive her fading hold upon the 
King; but he filled no prominent Court office, chiefly, it is 
supposed, because of his connection by marriage with the great 
Minister Maurepas, of whom the favourite was the deadly enemy. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, he is a distinctly interesting figure 
in the society of the last century. He is almost the typical 
example of personal amenity, of refined charm and courtesy—of 


1 Un Petit-Nereu de Mazarin, 5¢ 6d. 1891; and La Fin du XVIII Sivele, 
4¢ éd. 1892, both by the lady who employs the pseudonym of ‘ Lucien Perey,’ 
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the grand seigneur homme de cour, as the Prince de Ligne 
called him—of the canonical homme de bonne compagnie. 
There cannot be a better judge in this matter than Lord Chester- 
field, who knew him, and, in some respects, resembled him in 
character; and Chesterfield speaks with no uncertain voice. ‘I 
send you here enclosed,’ he writes to Philip Stanhope, ‘ a letter of 
recommendation to the Duke of Nivernois . . . who is, in my 
opinion, one of the prettiest men I ever knew in my life. I do 
not know a better model for you to form yourself upon: pray 
observe and frequent him as much as you can. He will show 
you what Manners and Graces are.’ 

With these qualities, it is perhaps only natural that Nivernais 
should shine as a diplomatist ; and, as it happens, his occasional 
employments in this capacity are the salient features of his life. 
When Lord Chesterfield wrote the above, the Duke was repre- 
senting the French Court at Rome; and he was afterwards sent 
to Berlin, and to London. Madame Geoffrin called him mali- 
ciously an ‘ ambassadeur manqué, but the epithet is unjust. 
With abundance of acuteness and resource as a negotiator, his 
misfortune in his first two missions was that he had either nothing 
to do, or was not expected to do anything. His chief duty at Rome, 
where he remained four years, was to prevent Benedict XIV. from 
meddling with French clerical affairs, and from putting Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des Lois into the ‘ Index Expurgatorius.’ In both 
of these tasks he succeeded ; and the Holy Father referred to him 
approvingly as the ‘ worthy ambassador of a very great king,’ and 
also laid stress upon his ‘ extreme politeness.’ At Berlin he was 
ostensibly charged with the conclusion of a treaty with Frederick, 
while Frederick, on the one hand, was privately negotiating with 
England, and Bernis and the Marquise de Pompadour, on the other, 
were privately negotiating with Austria. Yet even in this futile 
function he managed to secure for himself the good-will of the 
King of Prussia. ‘ Ne me parlez plus du duc de Nivernais,’ wrote 
Frederick to Maupertuis ; ‘je dirai de lui ce qu’on disait 4 Rome 
i la mort de Marcellus: “ Les dieux n’ont fait qu’ le montrer ala 
terre.” Ce n’était pas la peine de faire sa connaissance pour le 
perdre pour toujours.’ Elsewhere the utterance is less ‘ alem- 
bicate.’ ‘Avec beaucoup d’esprit et de connaissances, il est sans 
prétentions. La simplicité de ses mceurs annonce la candeur de 
yon Ame. Je suis bien malheureux qu’il ne soit pas né 4 Berlin, je 
vous assure bien que je ne l’enverrais 4 aucune ambassade, et qu'il 
ne sortirait de chez moi,’ But the most important, as well as the 
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most successful, of the Duke’s political errands was that to this 
country in 1762-3, when he was charged with the treaty which 
concluded the Seven Years’ War. This episode in his career, more- 
over, has not been discussed by his latest biographer with such over- 
powering fulness as to preclude the possibility of adding some 
illustrative detail from contemporary newspapers and other sources. 
It is therefore proposed in this paper to detach from the straggling 
story of his life a brief account of his embassy to England. 

The deaths in succession of his only son, of his son-in-law, M. 
de Gisors, a young man of unusual promise, and of Gisors’ father, 
Marshal Belle-Isle, had deepened Nivernais’ constitutional melan- 
choly, and left him more than ever a prey to that mysterious 
eighteenth-century malady, the vapours, when his old friend, the 
Count de Choiseul-Praslin, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
approached him with a proposition. He suggested that the Duke 
should undertake the delicate negotiations for peace with England 
which France, exhausted by war and by the disastrous alliance 
she had concluded seven years earlier with Austria, was now eager 
to arrange. On our side, the eagerness was not so great. The 
new King, George III., was indeed anxious for peace, as was his 
creature Bute; but Pitt and the bulk of the Opposition were 
‘absolute for war, and their views were shared by the nation at 
large. The task allotted to Nivernais was consequently by no 
means an easy one, and his selection for so critical an office, in 
spite of the unwillingness in high places to dignify the brother-in- 
law of Maurepas, is a testimony to the value placed upon his 
diplomatic ability. In September 1762 he was officially appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to London from 
His Most Christian Majesty Louis XV.; the Duke of Bedford, on 
the other hand, being appointed to Paris. Nivernais brought with 
him as his secretary that ambiguous personage, M. d’Hon de 
Beaumont, then a captain in the d’Autichamp regiment of 
dragoons. They crossed from Calais in the Princess Augusta 
yacht (Captain Ray), which had already, two days earlier, carried 
Bedford to France ; and they arrived at Dover at half-past eight 
on the morning of September 11, having occupied five hours in 
coming, as against the two hours and forty minutes in which 
Bedford had made the passage. Notwithstanding this partiality 
of the elements, Nivernais distributed one hundred guineas among 
the yacht’s crew. At Dover he was welcomed with salvoes of 
cannon, and much appearance of enthusiasm. He proceeded to 
Canterbury the same day in a coach-and-six provided by the Duke 
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of Bedford, Mr. Poyntz (probably William Poyntz, elder son of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s former governor), who had accompanied him 
from Paris, posting to town in advance to prepare for his arrival. At 
Canterbury, as at Dover, he found the troops under arms to 
welcome him. But the landlord of the ‘Red Lion,’ where he 
alighted, having suffered considerably during the war by the 
billeting of soldiers upon that hostelry, conceived the brilliant 
idea of recouping himself at one blow for much unremunerative 
small beer by fleecing the French Ambassador. For a night’s 
lodging to eleven persons, and a modest supper of which the 
solids were restricted to boiled mutton, fowls, poached eggs, 
fried whiting, and a few oysters, he presented the Duke with a 
bill of 44/. odd. The details of this curiosity in extortion, which 
was printed in most of the London newspapers, are as follow :— 


a) 
~*~ 


Tea, coffee, and chocolate 

Supper for self and servants 

Bread and beer. ‘ 

Fruit. ‘ 

Wine and punch 

Wax candles and charcoal 

Broken glass and china 

Lodging ° . 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate 

Chaise and horses for next stage . e ° 


wmopwpoere po wos ware 

oo — — o 
aoonroooandcc - 
coooomoooos 


— 


The charge for lodging, it will be seen, is almost the smallest 
item. Nivernais, of course, paid the bill en grand seigneur, 
merely remarking that business on such terms must be excep- 
tionally profitable. The sequel of the story is, however, entirely to 
the credit of ‘ perfidious Albion.’ The county gentry were scandal- 
ised at the imposition, and the other Canterbury innkeepers at once 
took steps to disclaim all connection with their rapacious brother. 
In a letter to the St. James’s Chronicle, the ‘ Lion’ endeavoured to 
justify himself upon the grounds above stated; but he was prac- 
tically boycotted, and ruined in six months, being at last only set 
on his feet again by the Duke himself, who helped him from 
Frarce with money.' 


1 These final details rest upon the authority of Nivernais’ biographer. But it 
may be noted that in June 1763, the house, judging from a passage in Smollett’s 
Travels, was still open. At the same time, there can be little doubt that its 
business suffered. When, somewhat later, the Duchess of Bedford passed through 
Canterbury, on her way to join her nusband at Paris, it was observed (says the 
London Chronicle) that she put up at the ‘ King’s Head,’ 
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Starting from Canterbury at six in the morning, Nivernais 
drove to Rochester, which he reached at half-past ten. Here he 
dined excellently (probably at the ‘Crown’ of Hogarth’s ‘Five 
Days’ Tour’) for the moderate sum of three guineas, from which 
he concludes ‘that there are honest people everywhere.’ After 
a three hours’ halt, he went forward to London, delighted on the 
way with his post-prandial glimpses of the river and the fertile 
Kentish landscape. ‘The country’ (he writes) ‘is cultivated like 
the Choisy kitchen gardens; the roads which intersect it resemble 
our rampart; and you follow nearly all the time, at little less than 
a league distance, the course of the Thames. It is more than 
half a leagye broad, and is covered with ships and boats which 
come, go, and cross incessantly from either bank. On every side, 
and as far as the eye can reach, you behold the finest country in 
the universe ; the most populous, the most living, the most culti- 
vated, the most varied in all kinds of products.’ Towards night- 
fall, he crossed the ‘magnificent bridge’ of Westminster, and 
found himself rumbling slowly over the ‘detestable pavement’ ot 
London. His destination was Burlington Street, where a tem- 
porary resting place for himself and his staff had been secured in 
a house relinquished by the afore-mentioned Mr. Poyntz. 

It had been intended, as we learn from Lady Hervey and 
others, that he should occupy Lord Pembroke’s mansion in the 
Privy Garden at Whitehall, but in view of Lord Pembroke’s 
expected return from Germany at the end of the campaign, this 
arrangement fell through. Then Mr. Poyntz’s house was discovered 
to be too small (the Duke’s complete retinue numbered nearly a 
hundred) ; and d’Kon and the secretariat had to be hastily trans- 
ferred to Soho Square. All this was discomforting. ‘Il est fort 
embarrassé de l’habitation qu’il aura,’ wrote Madame de Roche- 
fort to the Marquis de Mirabeau. Finally he fixed upon Lady 
Yarmouth’s house in Albemarle Street, and here he remained 
during his stay in England. As an occasional refuge from the 
dreaded London smoke, he was offered by the Duchess of Bedford 
what he designates ‘wne petite guinguette’ a little out of town, 
which was reported to be ‘shabby and very small, but furnished 
and in a good air.’ This is probably an inadequate description, 
for, according to the London Chronicle, the country seat in ques- 
tion was Streatham House, in Surrey, afterwards the residence of 
the Duke’s grandson, the Lord William Russell who was murdered 
by his Swiss valet, Courvoisier. But Nivernais had evidently not 
seen the place when he described it as above to Choiseul. 
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His reception in London, though not equal to that given to 
Bedford in France, was still sufficiently enthusiastic, the ‘ parti du 
Roi’ (‘je suis obligé,’ he says apologetically, ‘d’employer ce langage, 
quelque malsonnant qu'il soit pour un Frangais’) being especially 
cordial. Not many days after his arrival, he had separate audi- 
ences of the King, the Queen, the Princess Dowager of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and the Princess Augusta. He also visited Lord 
Bute and the Earl of Egremont, and suffered at the hands of Lord 
Spencer, the Earl of Thomond, Mr. Grenville, and others, some of 
those interminable state entertainments which, with his ‘ peevish 
petite santé, were the most difficult part of his duties. ‘Ma 
machine est bien faible pour soutenir l'excellent accueil et traite- 
ment qu’on fait ici 4 ma chétive personne,’ he writes on September 
20; and we learn from Walpole that he was too ill on the 23rd 
to witness at Windsor the grand installation of Prince William and 
Lord Bute as Knights of the Garter. Nevertheless, he had by 
this time already mastered the state of affairs, and on the 24th he 
summarised his impressions in a lengthy letter to Choiseul, of 
which the following describes the different political parties :— 

‘The King’s party, practically, consists of the King himself 
and his very unpopular minister, Lord Bute, to whom may be 
added the Duke of Bedford, plenipotentiary to Paris. These 
alone are really anxious for peace; the rest of the ministry 
also desire it, but not so strongly. The party opposed to the 
ministry may be broken up into several sections; like every 
parliamentary coalition, all cry out against the peace, but without 
hating it equally. . . 

‘At the head of the party which cries out against peace and 
wishes for war is Mr. Pitt, who must always be regarded as the 
idol of the people and of a part of Parliament. At the head of 
the party which dislikes war, but which, nevertheless, works 
against peace, is the Duke of Newcastle, who is supposed to regret 
his loss of office, and who can only regain it by the overthrow of 
the ministry. There is a third party, having affinities with the 
two others, which has for leader the Duke of Cumberland. This 
prince is dissatisfied, and wishes for war, but he does not enter 
into allthe extreme manceuvres of Pitt’s followers; and, as regards 
conduct, inclines to the Newcastle party. Finally, there is the 
Prussian party, which serves all the others by intriguing actively 
against the ministry, and makes use of all the others, in that the 
interests of the King of Prussia are equally and openly protected 
by them. 
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‘Mr. Pitt is devoted to Lord Temple, his brother-in-law, who 
is regarded as the most turbulent, the most factious, the boldest 
and the most violent spirit in all England. The strength of the 
Pitt party consists in the riches which Temple squanders upon the 
cause, and in the credit which the eloquence, the intrigues, and 
the talents of Pitt have acquired for him in public opinion. . . . 

‘The Duke of Newcastle, supported by Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Hardwicke, and (it is believed) by Lord Halifax, has, for the 
maintenance of his party, immense riches, and, as additional 
resources, the votes which he can command in Parliament, the 
dependents he has made by the many favours of his long adminis- 
tration, and the readiness with which he is known to distribute 
those favours to anyone who flatters his vanity... . 

‘The Duke of Cumberland, supported by Mr. Fox, who governs 
him, has at his back all the military who wish for the continuation 
of the war, although no one is anxious to serve in Germany. His 
resources are:—his birth, which gives him the right to speak 
authoritatively, and which seems to promise a strong protection to 
his adherents ; his riches, of which, notwithstanding his attach- 
ment to them, he does not spare to make use in order to secure 
himself supporters; and his violent character, which affords 


assurance to all factious persons of a certain sympathy on his 
part. Such is the material situation which to-day agitates this 


’ 


country... . 


It is needless to re-tell here the story of the treaty with 
France and Spain of 1763—a story (as Walpole says) to be found 
‘in all common histories.’ But the above will show with what a 
complexity of interests Nivernais had to contend. In England— 
as he pointed out to Choiseul—he was not dealing, as in Prussia, 
with one localised and despotic intelligence, but with half-a-dozen 
dispersed and irreconcilable factions. Among all of these, not- 
withstanding his valetudinarianism, he flung himself ardently, 
contriving, conciliating, and finessing, with the prime and 
immediate object of securing the signature of the preliminaries 
before the opening of Parliament, when the Opposition might be 
expected to be heard in full cry. There were difficulties with 
Bedford in Paris; there were difficulties in London with the 
Secretary of State, Lord Egremont, never a whole-hearted sup- 
porter of the peace. To make matters worse, the express bringing 
news of the surrender of the Havannah to Albemarle (which had 
happened some time before Nivernais reached England), arrived to 
complicate the course of affairs, and, moreover—as ill-luck would 
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have it—arrived at the precise moment when the French 
ambassador was dining with Lord Bute—a circumstance which, 
we are told, did not in the least prevent the company from 
exhibiting much inconsiderate exultation. A more serious result 
was that this new success, besides considerably swelling the 
ranks of the Opposition, involved fresh concessions on the part of 
Spain. Nevertheless, after infinite ménagements, diversified by 
commissions of Bristol water for Choiseul and fans for Madame 
de Pompadour, the preliminaries were signed at Fontainebleau ; 
and His Majesty King George III., when he went to Parliament 
on November 25 in the new gilt coach which had been 
designed for him by Chambers the architect, was able to 
announce the fact to both Houses successively, Nivernais being 
present in each. It is to be presumed that he was also present at 
the memorable debate in the Commons of a fortnight later, when 
Pitt, making theatric apparition in black velvet, his legs and 
thighs wrapped in flannel, spoke, sometimes sitting, sometimes 
standing, and in a voice broken spasmodically by groans of pain, for 
three hours and a half against the peace. But, in spite of all this, 
the Definitive Treaty, having surmounted every obstacle—and 
they were many—was signed in the following February, the 
ratifications being carried to the French capital by ‘le petit 
d’Eon,’ who thus earned, in addition to a pension of 6,000 livres, 
his title of Chevalier of St. Louis. Had the negotiations been 
protracted longer, it is probable that the chétive personne of 
Nivernais would have succumbed to the rigours of the severe 
winter of 1762-3. He found the smoke and the November fogs 
especially trying; he had cold after cold; his sight was affected 
by an old ailment, and he had ulcers in his throat which required 
the unremitting attention of Maty, his doctor while in England. 
These things, coupled with his lack of physical energy, were 
aggravated by the intolerable fatigue of ceaseless diplomatic 
visits, by the tedium and tension of long-drawn official banquets, 
and by the burden of an overwhelming correspondence, both 
private and public, in much of which etiquette, not less than his 
own punctilious courtesy, required him to dispense with an 
amanuensis. His letters to Choiseul, his personal friend as well 
as ministerial chief, are eloquent upon these miseries, which he 
charitably concealed from his own womankind at home. ‘En 
vérité, he writes, ‘ce pays-ci est un cruel pays pour la négo- 
ciation, il y faut une ame et un corps de fer.’ But he had the 
gratification of reflecting that in England, at all events, whether 
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sincerely or not, the fact that the peace had been concluded at 
all was attributed in great measure to the persistence, the tact, 
and the adroitness of the French ambassador. 

‘ Adroitness ’ is perhaps scarcely the word to apply to one little 
incident, which, if not vouched for by Nivernais himself, one would 
feel inclined to attribute to the fertile brain of that eccentric téte 
de dragon, his secretary. Once—d’Kon tells M. Tercier—when 
there was a momentary hitch in the negotiations for the pre- 
liminaries, the Earl of Egremont’s representative, Mr. Robert 
Wood, called at the French Embassy. He was so lamentably 
indiscreet as to disclose the fact that a case or despatch-box he 
carried with him contained the ultimatum which was going to the 
Duke of Bedford at Paris. Nivernais glanced significantly at the 
precious receptacle of State secrets, and d’Eon took the hint. Wood 
was forthwith invited to taste some excellent vin de Tonnerre, 
which had already been found especially seductive to insular 
palates. While he was discussing the treaty (and the bottle) 
with the Duke, d’Eon quietly withdrew the papers, transcribed them, 
and sent the copies post haste to Paris, where they arrived exactly 
twenty-four hours before the originals, usefully forewarning the 
French Ministry of the propositions made almost immediately after- 
wards by the unsuspecting Bedford. For the moment the ‘ petit 
d’Ron’ was the hero of Versailles, and the delighted Choiseul de- 
clared him to be ‘un sujet unique, et susceptible de tous les 
gracesdu Roi.’ To be susceptible of His Most Christian Majesty’s 
favours was not, however, of necessity a lucrative condition. 

Although the peace was proclaimed in March with all the 
honours, it was not until the end of May that Nivernais left 
England. Despite his desire to return, he was delayed by various 
things—the appointment of his successor Guerchy, the release 
of the French prisoners of war (of whom there were some 
25,000), and so forth. When at last he started for Paris, he 
carried with him King George’s portrait richly set with diamonds, 
and—from a passage in one of his later letters to d’Hon—it seems 
that, in addition, he was presented with full-lengths of the King 
and Queen, painted by Allan Ramsay. To Ramsay also we owe 
the most successful likeness of Nivernais himself, and it was 
excellently reproduced in mezzotint by James McArdell. While it 
fully bears out his reputation for gentleness and amenity, it also 
exhibits unequivocal signs of ill-health. The Duke looks preter- 
naturally frail and large-eyed, and is as hollow-cheeked as an- 
other ambassador, Prior. His extremely attenuated and delicate 
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physique (the caricaturists called him the ‘Duke of Barebones’) 
was, indeed, a subject of constant remark, both from friends and 
enemies. When he first arrived, Charles Townshend declared 
that the French had sent over the preliminaries of an ambassador 
to conclude the preliminaries of a peace; and Walpole—whose 
initial attitude to strangers was always hostile, and who has left a 
grossly unfair portrait of the Duke in the Memoirs of the Reign 
of George III.—gleefully relates the story of a boy-waiter at the 
St. James’s Coffee-house who was heard to say that he did not 
wonder we beat the French, since he himself could thrash the 
Duc de Nivernais. Another (and more doubtful) story which 
once more went the rounds, attributed to Frederick the Great 
the statement, that if his eyes were but a little older, he should 
have to take a magnifying glass to see the French Ambassa- 
dor. These exaggerations are made intelligible by less mali- 
cious witnesses. ‘He is a little emaciated figure,’ said young 
Mr. Edward Gibbon, who, having previously sent the Duke his 
Essai sur VEtude de la Littératwre, visited him with Dr. 
Maty at Albemarle Street in January, 1763. ‘But [he] ap- 
pears to possess a good understanding, taste, and knowledge. 
He offered me very politely letters for Paris,’ for which capital 
the future author of the Decline and Fall was then setting 
out. The introductions were addressed to D’Alembert, St. Pa- 
laye, the novelist Duclos, and other writers, and they did not 
entirely satisfy Mr. Gibbon. ‘The Duke treated me,’ he com- 
plains, ‘more as a man of letters than a man of fashion ’—a 
sentiment which reminds one of Congreve and Voltaire. Dr. 
Matthew Maty, the medical attendant of the always-ailing 
Embassy (the entire staff at one time seems to have been in- 
valided), was, it should be added, himself ‘a polite writer’ of some 
eminence, as well as an under-librarian at the British Museum. 
He wept profusely when Nivernais at last took his departure. 

In one of his private letters, the Duke enumerates some of his 
chief friends in London. They were, Pitt’s clever sister Anne 
(who, besides being opposed to her brother’s politics, was also an 
old Paris acquaintance), Lady Bolingbroke, Lady Susan Stuart, 
Lady Hervey, Miss Pelham, the Butes, Lord Gower, the Count de 
Viry (Sardinian ambassador and father-in-law to Gray’s Miss 
Speed of the ‘ Long Story’), Lord March of the ‘ Virginians,’ and 
the Russian minister, Count Woronzoff. According to d’Eon, 
Nivernais also pretended to be the devoted admirer of the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Graftor, later the Lady Ossory of Walpole’s letters; 
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but this was either due to the fact that her husband was a leader 
of the Opposition, or was part of that coquetterie Wesprit qui 
voulait plaire & tout lemonde with which his secretary, who after- 
wards quarrelled with his former master, ironically reproached him. 
It is strange that the name of Walpole is absent from the above 
list, since it is from Walpole that we get some of the best 
information respecting the Duke’s doings. But, however Horace 
may have been impressed in days to come by the elegant transla- 
tor of his own facile Essay on Modern Gardening, he certainly 
does not seem to have taken greatly to him at first ; and with all 
his coquetterde d’ esprit, Nivernais was singularly unfortunate in his 
first advances to the Abbot of Strawberry. Walpole sent him a 
collection of the Strawberry Press issues, and received in return a set 
of prints of ‘The Four Seasons,’ which, he says disdainfully, ‘ had 
not the merit of being badly old enough’ for his Twickenham 
museum. Then the Duke visited Strawberry on his way from 
Hampton ; but, comments Horace, ‘ with the least little touch of 
spleen,’ ‘I cannot cay he flattered me, or seemed much struck,’ 
to which culpable insensibility Nivernais added the unpardonable 
error of mistaking the Gothic library for a chapel, and reverently 
removing his hat. He was, nevertheless, invited to the famous 
fete which Horace gave in May to Madame de Boufflers and some 
other French visitors; though he was not able to come. On the 
other hand, he took part in a rival entertainment given by Miss 
Pelham at Esher, where he appears in the most amiable light, 
rhyming, playing the fiddle, and dancing like the ‘political sylph’ 
that he was. Walpole—who certainly does this kind of thing 
inimitably—describes the scene to Montagu. ‘ The day,’ he says, 
‘was delightful, the scene transporting; the trees, lawns, concaves, 
all in the perfection in which the ghost of Kent [the architect] 
would joy to see them. At twelve we made the tour of the farm 
in eight chaises and calashes, horsemen, and footmen, setting out 
like a picture of Wouverman’s. My lot fell in the lap of Mrs. 
Anne Pitt, which I could have excused, as she was not at all in 
the style of the day, romantic, but political, We had a magnifi- 
cent dinner, cloaked in the modesty of earthenware; French 
horns and hautboys on the lawn. We walked to the Belvidere 
on the summit of the hill, where a theatrical storm only served 
to heighten the beauty of the landscape, a rainbow on a dark 
cloud falling precisely behind the tower of a neighbouring church, 
between another tower and the building at Claremont. Monsieur 
de Nivernois, who had been absorbed all day, and lagging behind, 
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translating my verses, was delivered of his version, and of some 
more lines which he wrote on Miss Pelham in the Belvidere, 
while we drank tea and coffee. From thence we passed into the 
wood, and the ladies formed a circle on chairs before the mouth 
of the cave, which was overhung to a vast height with woodbines, 
lilacs, and laburnums, and dignified by the tall shapely cypresses. 
On the descent of the hill were placed the French horns; the 
abigails, servants, and neighbours wandering below by the river; 
in short, it was Parnassus, as Watteau would have painted it. 
Here we had a rural syllabub, and part of the company returned 
to town ; but were replaced by Giardini and Onofrio, who with 
Nivernois on the violin, and Lord Pembroke on the base, accom- 
panied Miss Pelham, Lady Rockingham, and the Duchess of 
Grafton, who sang. This little concert lasted till past ten, then 
there were minuets, and as we had seven couple left, it concluded 
with a country dance. I blush again, for I danced but was kept 
in countenance by Nivernois, who has one wrinkle more than I 
have. A quarter after twelve they sat down to supper, and I 
came home by a charming moonlight.’ 

At the end of this letter Horace transcribes the Duke’s verses, 
and as at the beginning he had already transcribed his own, we 
are able to compare the original with the copy. Here is what 
the ‘ British diction’ of the Strawberry Press said to Madame la 
Comtesse de Boufflers :— 

The graceful fair, who loves to know, 

Nor dreads the north’s inclement snow ; 

Who bids her polish’d accent wear 

The British diction’s harsher air, 

Shall read her praise in every clime 
Where types can speak or poets rhyme. 


And here is the ‘ polish’d accent’ of Nivernais :— 


Boufflers, qu’embellissent les graces, 

Et qui plairait sans le vouloir, 

Elle 4 qui ’amour du sgavoir 

Fit braver le Nord et les glaces ; 

Boufflers se plait en nos vergers, 

Et veut 4 nos sons étrangers 

Plier sa voix enchanteresse. 

Répétons son nom mille fois, 

Sur tout les ceeurs Boufflers aura des droits, 
Partout ot la rime et la Presse 

A amour préteront leur voix. 
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Perhaps the fittest comment upon these competing master- 
pieces would be that discreet verdict of Corneille in ‘ Voiture 
versus Benserade’ :— 

L’un est sans doute mieux resvé, 
Mieux conduit, & mieux achevé, 
Mais je voudrois avoir fait Vautre. 


A few minor—and very minor—incidents of the Duke’s resi- 
dence in England may be culled from the ‘scatter’d sapience’ of 
the London Chronicle. In October, not long after his arrival, he 
was mobbed in the Royal Exchange, and had to take refuge in the 
shop of the King’s watchmaker, Mr. Ellicot, where he handsomely 
‘bespoke the best watch that could be made.’ In December he 
was present when the King’s Scholars of Westminster School played 
the Eunuchus of Terence at the Dormitory before some of the Royal 
Family ; and in January he was elected an F.R.S. Later still, he 
went to Oxford to receive the degree of D.C.L., and on his way 
homeward he visited Chatham Dockyard, the Hospital, Chapel, 
and Observatory at Greenwich, and ‘the warren [%.e. the Arsenal | 
at Woolwich.’ In some verses by Lord Lyttelton, which are 
printed in the London Chronicle for April 1763, stress is laid 
upon the Duke’s 


Learning and Wit, with sweet Politeness graced, 
and his 
Wisdom by Guile or Cunning undebased. 


That the impression he left behind him was entirely favourable 
to his traditional charm of manner there can be little doubt ; and 
Lord Chesterfield, although speaking expressly for the paternal 
ear of the old Duke de Nevers, did not, in all probability, greatly 
strain the language of compliment when he told Madame de 
Monconseil that Nivernais ‘ was loved, respected and admired by 
every honest man in Court and Town.’ This is the more to his 
credit because he liked neither the climate nor the people. ‘He 
accommodates himself to our ways as if they were natural to him’ 
(Chesterfield says elsewhere), ‘and yet heaven knows they are very 
different from his own. He pleases every one, but at bottom he 
must amuse himself, as Froissart says, moult tristement a la mode 
de notre pays.’ 

With his departure from Dover, the Duke’s figure fades beyond 
the limits of this paper, and his further fortunes must be studied 
in Lucien Perey’s second volume, La Fin du XVIII° Siécle. He 
continued to dally with the duties of his duchy, and to live the 
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salon life of a grand seigneur. He organised little fétes and 
proverbes, wrote songs and album verses, produced fluent fables 
which he read to the Academy (where he often presided)—in 
short, completely justified his reputation as ‘le plus aimable 
maitre des cérémonies de la société frangaise.’ When at last came 
the crash of the Revolution, he was denounced by the terrible 
Chaumette, and shut up in the prison of Les Carmes. There, an old 
man of seventy-nine, he set himself down philosophically to trans- 
late, at so many lines per day, the interminable Ricciardetto of 
Cardinal Fortiguerra. Upon his release he found he had lost 
everything but his serenity of temper. As the citoyen Mancini, 
he turned undismayed to literature ; wrote a biography of the Abbé 
Barthélemy, the author of Amnacharsis, and issued, in eight 
volumes, his own collected works, none of which has had the 
good fortune to become classic, although a selection of the fables, 
translated into English, was printed in this country by the younger 
Cadell. That ‘long disease,’ his life, was protracted until 
February 1798, but neither age nor misfortune could diminish his 
amiability and his ‘ coquetry to please.’ Almost, his last act was 
to dictate from his death-bed a graceful and kindly letter to the 
doctor who attended him. The greater part of it was in verse. 


Austin Dosson. 














Cecca’s Lover. 


HEY’RE a queer lot, these Italians. After twenty years spent 
among them I don’t yet understand them. Italy itself I 
love—every artist must. I love the very dirt. I love the squalid 
towns. I love the crumbling walls; I love every stone of them. 
When I came to the country first I dropped into it like one to 
the manner born. I said on the mere threshold, by the slope of 
the Alps, stretching out my hands to the soil of Italy, ‘ Ecco la mia 
patria!’ But the Italians!—ah, there!—that’s quite another 
question. I like them, understand well; I don’t say a word 
against them; but comprehend them ?—no, no; they’re at once 
too simple and too complex, by far, for our Northern intelligence. 
There was Cecca’s case, for example ; what a very queer history! 
You must have noticed Cecca—that black-haired, flashing-eyed 
Neapolitan maid of ours who goes out with my little ones. Have I 
never told you the story about Cecca’s strange courtship? Well, 
well ; sit down here under the shade of the stone-pine, and light 
your cigarette while I tell you all about it. Be careful of your 
match, though; don’t throw it away lighted in the midst of the 
rosemary bushes ; the myrtles and lentisks on these dry hill-sides 
flare up like tinder; the white heath crackles and fizzes ina 
second ; before you know where you are, the flame runs up the 
junipers and pine-trees, corkscrew-wise ; and hi, presto! in rather 
less time than it takes to say so the forest’s ablaze from Santa 
Croce to the Roya. 

It was before we settled down here at Bordighera that the 
thing began; indeed, it was Cecca, indirectly speaking, that 
brought us to the coast here. We were living at Naples then, or, 
rather, near Castellamare. Cecca was our housemaid. Her full 
name’s Francesca. She’s handsome still, but she was beautiful 
then; the prettiest fisher-girl from Sorrento to Pozzuoli. Fanny 
took her from her parents when she was twelve years old, and 
trained her up in the house like an English servant. But the 
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hot Neapolitan nature burnt strong in her still; nobody could 
ever really tame Cecca. 

Well, she had a lover, of course; every girl has a lover— 
especially in Italy. He was a fisherman, like her own people ; for 
the fishermen are a caste, and no well-bred fisher-girl ever dreams 
of marrying any man outside it. The fellow’s name was Giuseppe. 
Our children loved him. He used to bring them dried sea-horses 
with long curled tails, and queer shells with wings to them, and 
creepy great octopuses with staring goggle eyes, that they loved 
to see and yet shrank from in terror. He was a mighty hunter 
of sea-eggs and cuttle-fish. Cecca pretended not to care for him, 
Neapolitan fashion, for they are a crooked folk; but wé could see 
very well she was madly in love with him for allthat. If we sent 
her on the hills to take the children for a walk, we always found, in 
the end, she’d gone on the beach instead, if Giuseppe was hauling 
the seine, or mending his nets, or tarring and towing the gaping 
chinks in the hull of the Sant ’Elmo. 

One morning I was sitting under the shadow of a boat, on the 
shingle by the sea, doing a little water-colour; the children were 
close by, playing with stranded jelly-fish, and Cecca was there to 
look after them, basking in the sun like a lizard. Presently on 
the shore, Giuseppe’s boat drove in, and he hauled her up close 
by, with the aid of his brown-legged mates, never noticing us so 
near him. Cecca noted him stealthily, glancing askance at me to 
keep silence. The young man began sorting his fish—you know 
the kind of thing—strange frutti di mare that they make frittura 
of, All's fish that comes to their net—mussels, squids, or sea- 
spiders. As he was doing it another pretty fisher-girl strolled up 
that way, brown-skinned like himself, and with a bright red hand- 
kerchief twisted carelessly round that glossy black head of hers. 
Cecca crept closer, under shelter of the boat, her eyes like coals of 
fire, and listened to the talk of them. I heard it all, too; frank 
fisher-folk chaff, with frank fisher-folk words, in the frank fisher- 
folk dialect. A good part of it, don’t you see, would be totally 
unfit for publication in English. 

‘ Hey, my Lady, what a catch!’ says the girl, holding her head 
on one side, and looking down at the boat-load. ‘ Crabs, sardines, 
and sea-wolf! You've fifty lire’s worth there if you’ve got ten 
soldi. You'll be making your fortune soon, Giuseppe!’ 

Giuseppe glanced up at her as she stood there so saucy, with 
one hand on her hip, and one, coquettish, by the corner of her 
rich red mouth, and he shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘Pretty well,’ he says, opening his hands, just so, in front of 
him—you know their way. ‘A fair catch for the season !’ 

The girl sidled nearer. Her name was Bianca (though she 
was brown as a berry), and I knew her well by sight. 

‘You'll be marrying Cecca before long,’ she said.  ‘ You'll 
need it all then! She'll want red shoes and silk stockings, your 
Cecca will.’ 

‘Who said I was going to marry Cecca?’ Giuseppe answers, 
quite short, out of pure contrariety. That’s the Neapolitan way. 
Talking to one pretty girl, in the heat of the moment, he couldn’t 
bear she should think he cared for another one. Your Neapolitan 
would like to make love to them all at once, or rather each in 
turn, and pretend to every one of them he didn’t care a pin for 
any of the others. 

Well, there they fell straight into an Italian chaffing-match, 
half fun, half earnest ; Bianca pretending Giuseppe was head over 
ears in love with Cecca, to her certain knowledge ; while Giuseppe 
pretended he never cared for the mincing thing at all, and was 
immensely devoted to no one but Bianca. It was pure Neapolitan 
devilry on his part, of course; he couldn’t help saying sweet 
things to whatever pretty girl with a pair of black eyes was nearest 
him at the moment, and depreciating by comparison every other 
she spoke of. 

But Cecca sat hard by, her hand curved round her ear, shell- 
wise, so, to listen, and her brow like thunder. I dared not say a 
word lest she should rise and rush at him. 

‘ And you've chosen so well, too!’ says Bianca, half satirically, 
don’t you see? ‘She’s so sweet! so pretty! Such lips for a kiss! 
Such fine eyes to flirt with! Not a girl on the beach with eyes 
like Cecca’s!’ 

‘Eyes!’ Giuseppe answers, coming closer and ogling her. 
‘You call her eyes fine? Why, J say she squints with them.’ 

‘Not squints,’ says Bianca condescendingly. ‘Just a very 
slight cast.’ 

And indeed, as you may have noticed, though Cecca’s so hand- 
some, they’re not quite straight in her head, when you come to 
look hard at them. 

‘You may call it a cast,’ Giuseppe continues, counting 
over his dories; ‘but J call it squinting. Whereas your eyes, 
Bianca 

Bianca pouted her lips at him. 

‘ That’s the way of you men,’ she says, mighty pleased all the 
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same. ‘ Always flattering us to our faces; while behind our 
backs ; 

‘ And then her temper!’ says Giuseppe. 

‘Well, she has a temper, I admit,’ Bianca goes on with angelic 
candour. And so for twenty minutes such a game between them, 
pulling poor Cecca to pieces, turn about, till, morally and physi- 
cally, she hadn’t the ghost of a leg left to stand upon. 

But Cecca! you should have seen her meanwhile. There she 
sat, under the boat, drinking in every word, herself unseen, with 
the eye and the face of a tigress just ready to spring, straining 
forward to listen. It was awful to look at her; she seemed one 
whirlwind of suppressed passion, Little fists clenched hard, neck 
stretched out to the utmost, frowning brow, puckered eyes, 
nostrils wide and quivering. I'd have given anything to paint 
her as she sat there that minute. I tried it from memory after- 
wards—you remember the piece, my ‘Italian Idyll,’ in the *84 
Academy. 

By-and-by she rose and faced them. Then came the tug of 
war. If it was tragedy to see Cecca with her heart on fire, like 
the pinewoods in summer, it was comedy to see those two disappear 
into their shoes when Cecca fronted them. The Three Furies 
were nothing to it. Bianca dodged and vanished. Giuseppe 
stood sheepish, jaw dropped and eye staring, anxious at first to 
find out whether she'd heard them or not; then pretending he’d 
known all the time she was there, and just did it to tease her; 
lastly, throwing himself on her mercy, and setting it all down, as 
was really the case, to the time-pleasing, fickle Neapolitan tem- 
perament that was common to both of them. ‘ You'd have done 
it yourself, Cecca,’ he said, ‘ with any other man, you know, if he’d 
begun to chaff you about your fellow, Giuseppe.’ 

Cecca knew she would in her heart, I dare say, but she wouldn’t 
acknowledge it ; having heard it all, you see, made all the differ- 
ence. It’s the way of men, Giuseppe told her, craning eagerly 
forward, to disparage even the girl they love best, when they want 
to make themselves momentarily agreeable to another one, It’s 
the way of men, all the world over, I’m afraid, but, as far as I’ve 
observed, the woman they love never lets them off one penny the 
easier on account of its universality. 

Well, they parted bad friends; Giuseppe went off in a huff, 
and Cecca, proud and cold, with the mien of a duchess, stalked 
home by the children’s side in silence. For a day or two we heard 
nothing more at all about the matter. Giuseppe didn’t come 
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round in the evenings, as usual, to the villa gate; and Cecca’s 
eyes in the morning were red with crying. Not that she minded 
a bit, she told Fanny, with a toss of her pretty head ; for her own 
part, indeed, she was rather glad than otherwise it was off 
altogether, for Giuseppe, she always knew, wasn’t half good enough 
for her. Ina moment of weakness she had encouraged his suit-— 
a mere common fisherman’s, when the head waiter at the ‘ Victoria,’ 
that distinguished-looking gentleman in a swallow-tail coat and a 
spotless white tie, was dying of love for her. For Cecca had been 
raised one degree in the social scale by taking service in a foreign 
family, and, whenever she wanted to give herself airs, used to 
pretend that nowadays she looked down upon mere fishermen. 

Towards the end of the week, however, old Catarina, our cook, 
brought in evil tidings. She had no business to tell it, of course, 
but, being a Neapolitan, she told it on purpose, in order to stir 
up a little domestic tragedy between Cecca and her lover. 
Giuseppe was paying his court to Bianca. They had been seen 
walking out in the evening together! He had given her a lace 
scarf, and it was even said—and so forth, and so forth! Well, 
we knew very well, Fanny and I, what Giuseppe was driving at. 
He only wanted to make Cecca as jealous as an owl, and so bring 
her back to him. I don’t pretend to understand Italians, as I told 
you; but I know this much, that they always go to work the 
crooked way, if they can, to attain their ends, by a sort of racial 
instinct. So I wasn’t astonished when Catarina told us this. But 
Cecca—she was furious. She went straight out of the house like 
a wild cat on the prowl, and walked along the shore in the 
direction of Naples. 

At ten o’clock she came back. I never saw her look so proud 
or so beautiful before. There was a disdainful smile upon her 
thin curled lips. Her eyes were terrible. She had a knife in her 
hand. ‘ Well, I’ve done it!’ she cried to Fanny, flinging the 
knife on the ground, so that it stuck by its point in the floor 
and quivered. ‘I’ve done it at last! I’ve finished the thing! 
I’ve stabbed him !’ 

Fanny was so aghast she hardly knew what to do. ‘Not 
Giuseppe!’ she cried, all horror-struck. ‘Oh, Cecca, don’t say so,’ 

‘Yes, I do say so,’ says Cecca, flinging herself down in a chair, 
And with that what does she do but bury her face in her hands, 
and rock herself up and down, like a creature distraught, and 
burst into floods of tears, and moan through her sobs, ‘Oh, I loved 
him so! I loved him!’ 
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Queer sort of way of showing you love a man, to go sticking a 
knife into him : but that’s the manner of these Italians. Fanny and 
I had got used to them, you see, so we didn’t make much of it. 
Fanny tried to comfort the poor child, for we were really fond of 
her. ‘Perhaps he won’t die,’ she said, bending over her; ‘you 
mayn’t have stabbed him badly.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he will,’ Cecca sobbed out, her eyes flashing fire. 
‘He'll die, I’m sure of it. I drove the knife home well, so that 
he shouldn’t recover and let that nasty Bianca have him.’ 

‘Go out and see about it, Tom,’ says my wife, turning round 
to me, quite frightened; ‘for if Giuseppe dies of it, then, of 
course, it’ll be murder.’ 

Well, out I went, and soon heard all the news from the people 
at the corner. Giuseppe had been found, lying stabbed upon the 
road, and been carried at once to the civic hospital. Nobody 
seemed to think very much of the stabbing; some woman, no 
doubt, or else a quarrel about a woman with some fisherman of 
his acquaintance. But they considered it very probable Giuseppe 
would die. He was stabbed twice badly in two dangerous places. 

There was no time to be lost. Fanny and I made up our 
minds at once. We were Italianate enough ourselves to think a 
great deal less of the crime than of poor Cecca’s danger. You 
know the proverb, Inglese Italianato 2 diavolo incarnato; I 
hope it’s not quite true, but, at any rate, Fanny’s Italianate, and 
she was determined poor Cecca’s head shouldn’t fall off her neck 
if she could prevent it. Fanny had always a conscientious objec- 
tion to the guillotine. So we saw at a glance Cecca must dis- 
appear—disappear mysteriously. Before she began to be suspected 
she must be smuggled out of the way, of course without our 
seeming to know anything about it. 

No sooner thought than done. “Iwas the moment for action. 
We called up Cecca, and held a council of war over her. Just at 
first the poor child absolutely refused to leave Naples on any 
account while Giuseppe was in such danger; why, he might die, 
she said, any moment—crying over him, you must know, as if it 
was somebody else, not herself, who had stabbed him. That dear 
man might die—the blessed Madonna save him !—and she not 
there to comfort him in his last hour, or to burn a candle for the 
repose of his soul after he’d gone to purgatory. No, no, till 
Giuseppe was healed or dead, she should stop at Castellamare ! 

But after a time Fanny talked her over. Fanny’s so 
rational. Everything would be done at the hospital for Giuseppe, 
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she said, and, supposing he died, why, we’d promise to waste our 
substance riotously in hiring a reckless profusion of priests to sing 
masses for his soul, if only Cecca’d take our advice and save her- 
self. The end of it all was, Cecca consented at last. She even 
volunteered a suggestion on her own account. There was a 
Bordighera coasting-vessel in the port that night, she said, whose 
skipper, Paolo Bolognini, was a very good man and a friend of 
her father’s. The vessel was bound out to-morrow morning for 
Bordighera direct, with a cargo of white Capri and country figs. 
If Cecca could only go on board to-night, disguised as a boy, she 
might get clear away beyond sea undetected. She seemed to 
think, poor soul, that if that once happened there could be no 
more question of arresting her at all; she was too childish to be 
aware that the law of Italy runs even as far from her native Naples 
as this unknown coast here. 

Well, it’s no use being seriously angry and taking the high 
moral standpoint with a naughty girl like that. You might as 
well preach the Decalogue at a three-year-old baby. So we cut 
all Cecca’s hair short—she cried over its loss quite as bitterly at 
the time as she had cried over Giuseppe—and we dressed her up 
in a suit of her brother’s clothes, and a very pretty fisher-boy she 
made, after all, with a red cap on her head and a crimson sash round 
her waist for girdle. She laughed for three good minutes when she 
saw herself in the glass. Then we started her off, alone, for the 
Bordighera sloop, along the dim, dark shore, while Fanny and 
I walked after, at a discreet distance, to observe what hap- 
pened. 

At the very last moment, to be sure, Fanny had qualms of 
conscience about letting a pretty girl like Cecca go alone on board 
a ship among all those noisy Italian sailors. The British matron 
within her still wondered whether the girl ought to be allowed to 
go off without a chaperon. But I soon put a stopper on all that : 
—revolutions and rosewater:—you can’t stick at trifles when 
you're escaping from an impending charge of murder; and be- 
sides, Cecca could take care of herself (with a knife, if necessary) 
among a hundred sailors. A boatman of our acquaintance rowed 
her out to the sloop, which was anchored in the bay. She went 
on board at once, and signified to us, by a preconcerted signal 
with a light, that she was well received and would be taken to 
Bordighera. 

As soon as she was gone we expected every hour the police 
would come up and make full inquiries. If they did come 
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(having lost all moral sense by this time), I was prepared to aid 
them in searching the house through, with the most innocent face, 
for that missing Cecca. But they never came at all. We learned 
why afterwards. Giuseppe had been staunch; true as steel to 
the girl. In his bed at the hospital, half dead with the wound, 
he never said for a moment it was Cecca who had done it. That 
was partly his pride, I believe; he didn’t like to confess he’d 
been stabbed by a woman ; and partly his desire to avenge him- 
self personally. He even concocted a cock-and-bull story about a 
mysterious-looking fellow in a brigand-like cloak and a slouch 
hat who attacked him unawares on the high road, without the 
slightest provocation. The police didn’t believe that, of course, 
but they never suspected Cecca. They set it down to a quarrel 
with some other man over a girl, and thought he refused out of 
motives of honour to betray his opponent. 

For a week the poor fellow hovered between life and death. 
We waited eagerly for news of him, which old Catarina brought 
us, Of course we were afraid to inquire ourselves, lest’ suspicion 
should fall upon us; but Fanny had promised Cecca that a letter 
should be awaiting her when she reached Bordighera with a full, 
true, and particular account of how the patient was progressing. 
The letter contained a couple of hundred francs as well; for Fanny 
was wild about that girl, and really talked as if stabbing one’s 
lover was the most natural thing in the world—an accident that 
might happen to any lady any day. That’s the sort of feeling 
that comes of living too long at a stretch in Italy. 

By-and-by, to everybody’s immense astonishment, in spite of 
his wounds, Giuseppe began to mend. It was really quite a 
miracle. If you doubt it you can look at the ex voto in the 
chapel on the hill over yonder, where you may see Giuseppe with 
a dagger through his heart, and a very wooden Madonna with a 
simpering smile descending in a halo of golden light, from most 
material clouds, to pluck the thing out for him. He prayed hard 
that he might live—to stick a knife into Cecca—and our Lady 
heard him. At any rate, miracle or no miracle, the man reco- 
vered. Meanwhile, we had heard from Cecca of her safe arrival 
at Bordighera. But that was not all; the girl was foolish enough 
to write to her people as well; who confided the fact to their 
dearest friend; who told it under the utmost pledge of secrecy to 
a dozen of her cronies; who retailed it to the marketwomen ; 
who noised it abroad with similar precautions to all Castellamare. 
In a week it was known to all and sundry (except the police) that 
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Giuseppe had really been stabbed by Cecca, who had fled for her 
life to a place beyond sea called Bordighera. 

Presently old Catarina brought us worse news still. Giuseppe 
was up and out, breathing forth fire and slaughter against the 
girl who stabbed him. He meant to follow her to the world’s 
end, he said, and return blow for blow, exact vengeance for 
vengeance, The next thing we heard was that he had sailed in a 
ship bound for Genoa direct, and we doubted not he knew now 
Cecca was at Bordighera. 

Well, nothing would satisfy poor Fanny after that but off we 
must all pack, bag and baggage, to the north, to look after Cecca, 
Not that she put it on that ground, of course; British matron- 
hood forbid! It was getting too hot for the neighbourhood of 
Naples, she said, and time for our annual villeggiatura in the 
mountains. We could take Bordighera on the way to the Lakes, 
and carry Cecca with us to Lugano or Cadenabbia. For now that 
Giuseppe hadn’t died after all, there was no murder in the case, 
and we might proceed more openly. 

So off we started, children, nursemaid, and all, and came round 
here by rail, post haste to Bordighera. We settled in for a few 
days at the Belvedere while we looked about us. Fanny hunted up 
Cecca at once in her lodgings in the town, and took her back as 
head nurse. ‘ How do you know,’ I said, ‘she won’t stick a knife 
one day into one of the children?’ But Fanny treated my remark 
with deserved contempt, and observed with asperity we men had 
no feeling. Italianate, you see! completely Italianate ! 

. We hadn’t been in Bordighera but a week and day, as the old 
song says, and I was walking along the Strada Romana one morn- 
ing, looking out on the blue sea through the branches of the 
olives, when who should I perceive coming gaily towards me but 
my friend Giuseppe. He had a red sash round his waist, with a 
knife stuck in it ostentatiously. He was fingering the haft as he 
went. When he saw me he smiled and showed all his white 
teeth ; but ’twas an ugly smile. I didn’t like the look of it. 

‘Buon giorno, Giuseppe,’ says I, trying to look unconcerned, 
as if I ’d expected to meet him. ‘Glad to see you so well again.’ 

‘Buon giorno, signor,’ he answered in his politest tone. Then 
he tapped his knife gaily: ‘ I’ve come to look for Cecca!’ 

I hurried home in hot haste, as fast as my legs would carry 
me. At the Belvedere I saw Fanny sitting out sunning herself 
near the stunted palm-tree in the front garden. 

‘Fanny, Fanny,’ I cried, ‘where’s Cecca? Keep her out of 
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the way, for Heaven’s sake! Here’s Giuseppe at Bordighera, 
with a knife at his side, going about like a roaring lion to devour 
her.’ 

Fanny clapped her hands to her ears. 

‘Oh, Tom,’ she cried, ‘what shall we do? She’s down on 
the beach somewhere, playing with the children.’ 

Of course this was serious. If Giuseppe came upon her un- 
warned, I didn’t doubt for a moment he ’d carry out in real 
earnest his threat of stabbing her. So off I sent the porter to 
find her, if possible, and set heron her guard, telling him to bring 
her home, if he could, by the back way over the hill-side. Then 
Fanny and I sat out, under the Japanese medlar.on the terrace, 
where we could command a good view of the road either way, and 
watch if the girl was coming. Meanwhile Giuseppe kept prowl- 
ing under the olives on the plain, and bandying chaff now and 
again with the Bordighera cabmen. 

Presently, to our horror, Cecca hove suddenly in sight, round 
the corner by the Angst, with the children beside her. She was 
carrying a great bunch of anemones and asphodel. Evidently the 
porter had failed to warn and find her. My heart stood still 
within me with suspense. I rushed to the edge of the terrace. 
But quicker than I could rush, Cecca had seen Giuseppe, and 
Giuseppe Cecca. With a wild cry of joy, she flung down the 
flowers and darted upon him like a maniac. She threw her arms 
around him in a transport of delight. She covered him with 
kisses. I never sawa woman give any man such a welcome. One 
would think they were lovers on the eve of marriage. And not 
three weeks before, mind you, she had tried her level best with a 
knife in his breast to murder him at Naples! 

‘Giuseppe!’ she cried, ‘Giuseppe! Oh, carissimo! How I 
love you!’ 

Giuseppe shook her off and glared at her angrily. He drew 
the dagger from his belt, and held it, irresolute, in his hand for 
a moment. 

But Cecca laughed when she saw it. She laughed a merry 
laugh of amusement and astonishment. ‘No, no, caro mio,’ she 
cried, seizing his arm, quite unconcerned, with her pretty fingers. 
‘Not now, when I rejoice to see you again, my own, are you going 
to stab me!’ She wrenched the knife from his grasp and flung 
it, all glittering, far away among the olive groves. It gleamed in 
the air and fell. Giuseppe watched her do it, and followed its 
flight with his eyes. Then he stood there, sheepish. He didn’t 
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know what to do next. He just stared and looked glum, in spite 
of all her endearments. 

Cecca was more than a match for him, however. It wasa 
picture to see her. She began with her blandishments, making 
such heartfelt love to him that no man in England, let alone in 
Italy, could possibly have resisted her. In just about two minutes 
by the watch he gave way. ‘ But what did you stab me for, little 
one ?’ he asked rather sullenly. 

Cecca stood back a pace and looked at him in amazement. She 
surveyed him from head to foot like some strange wild animal. 
‘What did I stab you for!’ she repeated. ‘And he asks me that! 
Oh, Giuseppe, because I loved you! I loved you! I loved you! 
I loved you so much I couldn’t bear you out of my sight. And 
you to go and walk with that thing Bianca!’ 

‘I won't do it again,’ Giuseppe answered, all penitence. 

Cecca fell upon him once more, kisses, tears, and tenderness. 
‘Oh, Giuseppe,’ she cried, ‘ you can’t think what I’ve suffered all 
these days without you! I was longing for you to come. I was 
praying to our Lady every hour of the night: and, now you're 
here, that horrid Bianca shall never again get hold of you.’ 

We left them alone for half an hour, with half a flask of 
Chianti to compose their minds upon. At the end of that time 
Cecca came back to us smiling, and Giuseppe, looking more 
sheepish than ever, beside her. 

‘ Well, signora,’ she said, overjoyed, ‘ it’s all arranged now. As 
soon as we can get the announcement published, Giuseppe and I 
are going to get married.’ 

That settled our fate. Willy-nilly, we were tied to Bordi- 
ghera. Cecca declared she would never go back to Naples again, 
to let that horrid Bianca practise her wiles and her evil eye on 
Giuseppe. Fanny declared she could never get on without Cecca 
for the children. Giuseppe declared he would never leave us. I 
shrugged my shoulders. The upshot of it all was that we took 
our present villa, on the slope of the Cima, and Giuseppe forswore 
the sea, turned gardener on the spot, and married Cecca. Married 
her, fair and square, at church, and before the Sindaco. He lives 
in our cottage. That’s him you see down yonder there uncover- 
ing the artichokes. And now I dare say you'll perceive what I 
mean when I say I never can understand these Italians. 

But the worst of it is, they make us in the end almost as bad 
as they are. Have another cigarette? And be careful with your 
match, please. GRANT ALLEN, 














At the Sign of the Ship. 


HARLES LAMB told Coleridge that sanity had no pleasure 
so exquisite as being mad. Certainly health has not many 
experiences so delightful as being ill, if it would only last. 
There is a peculiarly exquisite moment when you cannot eat at 
all, when the mere idea of tobacco is profanation, when a little 
milk-and-soda-water and heaps of blankets represent all your 
wants, mental and bodily. This is the real condition of the Lotus 
Eaters. Like them, you sleep all night, and are only wide awake 
enough in the day to be conscious of the joy of going to sleep 
again. Nothing matters, and nobody counts. The newspapers 
come out, loaded to the muzzle with bad news—you cannot read 
the newspapers. People write to you the usual letters, the old 
sort, each and every one of them asking you to take trouble about 
something or other. A requests you to propose B for a club, 
reminding you how you once heard B (whom you have never 
spoken to in your life) preach a certain sermon. C writes from 
Skye: he thinks there is an error in your book, and asks you to 
consult another book—the name of it he is not very clear about 
—and let him know whether he is not right. Half the letters in 
the alphabet send poetry; a moiety of the rest know somebody 
whose work, they are sure, will suit the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, to whom you will recommend him. The other moiety 
want you to send money or books to the Stoke Pogis Free 
Library, or opinions on their stories. The diphthongs want you 
to go hundreds of miles to make speeches, in midwinter, at public 
dinners. A society of popular culture requests you to lecture to 
them in the Tyrol next year; for this little piece of work they 
offer ten pounds. Boys and girls clamour for autographs. Vague 
ladies tell vague tales about Banshees. Proof-sheets come, a 
fortnight on the road, into which the printer has introduced 
practical jokes. All these and a myriad of similar letters accu- 
mulate, and you care not; like the sluggard, ‘ like the door on its 
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hinges,’ you turn and are instantly asleep again. Life is reduced 
to its one best element—the unconscious. It is a pity that we 
cannot have six weeks in this drowsy Vale of Avalon, this blessed 
Land of Counterpane, oncea year. Oh! it is better than nature 
or excitement, better than all sport; and this extreme delicious 
indifference has more delights than those which the pious Islamite 
expects from the affection of a multitude of Houris. Let us hope 
that there is such a hollow vale for us to rest in when all this 
petty worry of life is over. 


Wait for me there, I shall not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale, 


says the lyrical Bishop. One could be content always to wait 
there ; but what with the doctor and his drugs, and what with 
the evanescent nature of all delight, a man begins to eat and 
drink again, to read again, to ‘take notice,’ as they say about 
babies, and, finally, to write notices, and answer his abominably 
boring correspondents. Rather snappish yelps greet these dismal 
hounds, I fear, from the fringes of the hollow vale. When, like 
King Pandion, I am dead, and lapped in lead, I know that for 
years idiots will still send poetry to my address, and still forward 
requests for favourable reviews. 


* * 
* 


Till we have Ghosthood Suffrage, and an organised Independent 
Spectre Party, these poor fugitive fellow-creatures of ours will 
never get fair treatment. Mr. Thiselton Dyer has lately pub- 
lished a fat book, terriblement enfoncé dans la matiére, and 
called (I think) The Ghost World. I should very greatly mislead 
the reader if I gave him to understand that I think this a very 
original, or learned, or gruesome work ; it is just a compilation. 
The Atheneum reviewed it, and informed the author, ‘on good 
authority,’ that the ringing of bells at Bealings was caused, first 
by bad repair, and then by trickery. A little volume called 
Bealings Bells was published as a Bazaar book, many years ago, 
and is now very scarce indeed. The most amusing part of it is 
letters from some lively young ladies. However, as the owner of 
the house at Bealings, after many efforts, could not discover what 
rang his bells, and as the Athenewm seemed to know ‘on good 
authority,’ I ventured to ask that learned paper what the authority 
might be ? But the Atheneum would not oblige : to oblige, it said, 
would be ‘indiscreet.’ Then what is the value of the Athenewm’s 
allegation that the causes of the noises were discovered? The 
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value, I venture to hold, is that stated by mathematicians as the 
figure Nix. Nobody would accept it if an anonymous reviewer, 
even in the Atheneum, said, ‘on good authority,’ that the bells 
of Bealings were rung by a red-haired female spectre, with a gory 
hand and a cast in the left eye. So why am I to believe any 
more readily, ‘on good authority,’ which I may not test, that the 
bells were rung by boys, or rats? Probably they were so rung— 
it would amaze me very much if there was any other ringer—but 
the ‘good authority’ is only authority thought good by an 
anonymous reviewer, who may be a ‘stranger,’ as Bunyan says, 
‘to much conflict with the Devil.’ Near Christmas time a more 
friendly and favourable sentiment towards bogeys should prevail. 
We should not let them be shot at from behind the hedge of the 
Anonymous, nor put down by an unspecified authority, who, after 
fifty years, still thinks it too early to be safe for him to unmask. 
Meanwhile, the character of the Bealings bogey, and of all his 
friends, who not only knock, but ‘ ring also, is under a slur. The 
public never thinks of fair play in these matters: any stick is good 
enough to beat a ghost with. The case of Nicolai, who saw such 
lots of hallucinations, is confidingly run upon the stage by every 
cheap pamphleteer and popular lecturer. Nicolai was not every- 
body; he explains nothing, because the great run of ‘cases’ are 
so unlike Nicolai’s. Then there is ‘Mrs. A.’ Now who was 
Mrs. A.? Was she a truthful person, or a maundering old hag 
who wanted to attract attention? Nobody knows: she is as vague 
as Mrs. Veal. I remember, as a boy, Sir David Brewster, who 
used to squeeze his eye, in private life, and tell us that if we ever 
saw a ghost we should do that! Why, I never could understand ; 
it was something about seeing double. Whether you saw two 
ghosts, or none at all, when you squeezed your eye, was a 
mystery. Sir David told ladies to whom he was partial, and 
they told me, and between us the sense, if any, dropped out. 
Squeezing one’s eye only hurts one, as far as my experiments go. 
But the point is that Sir David, this mighty sceptic before the 
Lord, lived in St. Leonard’s, an old house at St. Andrew’s, once 
part of St. Leonard’s College, and a haunt of George Buchanan. 
Now, as Sir David sat up alone at night, his daughters used to 
hear him steeplechasing to his bedroom, under awful superstitious 
panic. He did once see the parson of the parish, who was not 
there, but in bed at home. I don’t know if Sir David squeezed 
his eye at this by no means alarming phenomenon, but I incline 
to think that he left his study in too great a hurry, and made 
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one spring for it into bed. Yet, next morning, he would be as 
optical and sceptical as ever, his scientific nature asserting itself 
by daylight. It is on the strength of observations by characters 
of this kind that ghosts are expelled from Christmas numbers, 
and obliged to seek a dreary shelter, a kind of squalid casual- 
pauper-ghost relief, from the hospitality of Mr. Stead, who, 
really, knows about as little of ghosts as if he were a lecturer in 
Albemarle Street. 
* * 
* 

Flaubert used to keep.a kind of diary of stupidities, a sottisier, 
in which he entered the more than commonly dull things of 
daily literature. Probably he would have found a place for this 
delightful grammatical form, which closes a scene in one of the 
new rag-bag journals. The author gets his characters off the 
stage with the announcement : 

‘They exit.’ 

He seems to think that exit isa verb. I exit, he exits, they 
exit. It would be interesting to learn how he translates exewnt 
omnes. One is accustomed to ‘a penetralia,’ from young lions, 
and to ‘a strata,’ but ‘they exit’ is original. Perhaps the School 
Board schools should teach their pupils the meaning of a few 
familiar phrases, for the young men will use them, and might 
as well use them right. There was a time when reporters in 
debates could report a Latin quotation correctly, but education 
seems now to be spread very thin, over a very large surface. In 
fact, the more people are eaucated the less they seem to know. 
To be sure, Lady Louisa Stuart, in the new volumes of Scott’s 
Letters, makes a similar complaint about her contemporaries. 
Perhaps people are not so much worse educated ; but people who 
were ignorant did not write, of old, and now they do. 


* * 
* 

As rare books grow rarer, people are obliged to invent new 
rarities. Among these, Jacobite tracts serve very well, especially 
the masked kind of literature which came from the press in 
1740-60. The queer disguised accounts of ‘ Juba,’ ‘Young Alexis,’ 
‘Ascanius,’ and the rest, or ‘The Genuine Memoirs of John 
Murray of Broughton,’ issued when that dubious patriot was in 
the Tower, are well worth looking after. Some lucky chance has 
brought to me a very rare specimen, at Abbotsford, but not in the 
Advocates’ Library. 
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‘A Letter from H G g, Esq.’ 

One of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to the Young 
Chevalier, and the only Person of his own Retinue that attended 
him from Avignon, in his late Journey through Germany and 
elsewhere : 

Containing 
Many remarkable and affecting Occurrences, which happened to 
the P , during the Course of his mysterious Progress, 


To 
A PARTICULAR FRIEND. 
London: At the Royal Exchange, 1750. 


It is odd that this Jacobite intelligence, or Jacobite novel, was 
allowed to be sold ‘at all the Pamphlet shops of London and West- 
minster,’ Henry Goring was the Prince’s equerry ; whether he wrote 
the letter or not, whether any of it, and ifso, how much, is true, one 
does not know. Historians like Mr. Ewald do not cite this record 
of adventures. The Prince left Avignon, asis generally known, in 
1749-50, and then vanished for several years. The king did not 
know where he was, the English Government did not know, and 
though he was certainly in England now and then, and probably 
in Paris, he managed to hide his movements. According to 
Goring, a mysterious Chevalier La Luze arrived in Avignon ; some 
think he was Marshal Keith. Kelley ventured to pump his Royal 
Highness, but was rebuked. La Luze departed as suddenly as 
he came, and so, next day, did the Prince, taking Goring with 
him. They passed as French officers, the Prince calling himself 
the Count d’Espoir. They went through Lyons, and stopped at 
a small place farther north. Thence they went to Dijon, Nancy, 
and Strasburg, where La Luze met them again. The Prince 
rescued a beautiful girl from a fire, the young lady did not conceal 
her gratitude and her passion; but the Prince behaved like a 
Scipio, and uttered many remarks worthy of his noble nature. 
‘It would have been an Action unworthy of my real Character, 
under a feigned Name, to rob her of her Innocence, for you well 
know it suits not with the Circumstances of my Condition to 
enter into any Engagements of that tender Nature she has a 
right to expect from the Count d’Espoir.’ According to Goring, 
Charles had already announced that he would not marry, to 
become ‘ the father of Royal beggars ;’ however, he seems to have 
been far from averse to a suitable match. Next day the party 
was attacked by armed men led by one Blairthwaite, who had 
dogged the Prince at Avignon, and lived at his expense. ‘ Not 
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all his miraculous Escapes in Scotland ever equalled this; one 
bullet went through his Hat, and another grazed upon his Breast, 
without any other Mischief than taking off one of the buttons 
of his coat.’ Drawing his pistols, his Royal Highness shot two 
of his assailants, and dismounted another. A sword was raised 
to cut him down, but La Luze ran the wretch through his arm, 
‘lifted against a Life so dear to Heaven,’ while Goring accounted 
for another of these men in buckram. A gentleman came up to 
their aid, and later insisted on drinking the health of the Elector 
of Hanover, ‘ which the P—— made no scruple to pledge without 
the least Emotion . . . far from any Malignity to that Family 
(which at present wears the British Crown), he had testified the 
highest Disapprobation of any Discourse or Writings which had a 
Tendency that Way.’ This is true enough, and Charles declined 
to be in a later conspiracy, unless the safety of the reigning 
family was guaranteed. They now went to Leipzig, where La 
Luze resumed his real name, and led Charles to ‘a certain Royal 
Court.’ After this, Goring becomes very mysterious. They went 
on a voyage, would have been wrecked but for the Prince’s pre- 
sence of mind, for he was used to tempest off Skye and the Long 
Island. They were detained for five weeks in an unfriendly port, 
where they met McDonald of Lochgarry, whom the Prince 
believed to have fallen at Culloden. They went to Coningsburg, 
thence to Lithuania, where they met many of the Polish nobility. 
Probably Charles had an eye on the electoral Crown of Poland, 
which had been offered to his father. The Prince was embraced 
by a very old gentleman who had fought beside his maternal 
ancestor, John Sobieski, at the siege of Vienna, in 1683. Charles 
resumed the gaiety which he had lost after his arrest at the Paris 
Opera and imprisonment in Vincennes. That affair, which he 
brought on himself by declining to leave Paris, did more to 
embitter him than Culloden. Here there were mysterious inter- 
views with important people. Frederick the Great, like Voltaire, 
had a high opinion of the Adventurer, and there were probably 
some real transactions with him. Charles is said to have been in 
love with some Princess, who returned his flame ; but Goring gives 
no hint as to whom he means. In any case, there was to be no 
marriage ‘till his Affairs shall take a more favourable Turn,’ which 
they never did. So Goring’s letter ends, and a pretty little 
romance it is, & la Marmontel, of a fairy Prince riding after 
adventures, and uttering the noblest sentiments. But what basis 
there is for the romance, where Charles went to from Avignon 
(he certainly went to Sweden once), whether there was any pretty, 
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fond maid at Strasburg, or any murderous Blairthwaite ambushed 
on the road, are all questions which the reader may settle to his 
own satisfaction. McDonald of Lochgarry cannot be called into 
court, but it would have been rash to name him if he had no 
knowledge of the journey. Here, for the last time, Charles 
appears as Prince Charming ; we soon get dismal glimpses of him, 
in disguise and much out at elbows, in D’Argenson’s Memoirs. 
Even Henry Goring had to leave him at length, almost the last 
of the faithful as he was. His letter is dated, at the close, 
Lithuania, September 13. It may be a mere device to set the 
English Government on the wrong track ; they were off the right 
track, at all events, for a long course of years. 


* * 
* 


As Mr. Stanley Weyman’s Gentleman of France appeared in 
this serial, it is impossible to do more here than cry ‘ bravo!’ and 
wish the author more power to his elbow. Perhaps the heroine 
need not have been so very proud and stiff at first, like she who 
persecuted La Céte Mal Taillée in the Arthurian Tale. A very 
good story, of a very different sort, is Mrs. Andrew Dean’s A 
Splendid Cousin (Fisher Unwin). This lady’s name is new to 


me, but her maddening violinist is a capital study; so are her 
affected and underbred artistic people, with their hideous want of 
manners, conscience, and human nature. Her Mr. Elsler’s Money 
(same publishers), though about Jews, is also interesting. Hath 
not a Jew better manners than these people ? Probably he has; the 
Chosen People are not kindly treated by novelists, who are very 
fond of introducing them at present. As to Miss Cholmondeley’s 
Diana Tempest, the author has a splendid plot, and manages it 
with much skill and some humour ; but her moral disquisitions are 
many, and are long, while some remarks on religious points 
(though, doubtless, with no ill intention) are in rather uncertain 
taste. The tale hurries you along, in any case, and you can skip 
the clever padding and the long sermons. Probably clever 
padding is even more inartistic than dull padding, because it is 
more difficult to skip. Another book to recommend is Mr, W. E. 
Green’s Story of Egil Skalagrimmson, translated from the 
Icelandic saga (Stock). True, Mr. Morris would have come to that 
saga some day, in his series, but we want it as soon as we can get 
it. Mr. Green’s remarks on the ‘ Kennings,’ or riddling peri- 
phrases of old Icelandic poetry, are excellent. It is odd to find 
such very decadent bad taste, such rococo euphuism, in such a 
very early age of song. The love of telling all about every one’s 
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aunts, uncles, and cousins runs very wild in this saga, but the 
ancients liked those dry genealogies. For Egil himself, we may 
say of him, as Lord Scamperdale said of Jack Spraggon, that we 
shall never see such a fine natural blackguard. Even asa child he 
was a cold-blooded murderer; his boyhood was many degrees 
worse than that of Grettir. But his later adventures are full of 


interest. 


* * 
* 


A curious antiquarian coincidence occurs here. On page 44, 
Skalagrim is picking a set of champions for a certain expedition. 
Among them he chooses the sons of Thorunna, a woman ‘ of 
magical skill.’ One of these sons, Beigaldi, is described as ‘a 
coal-biter.’ The lexicons, says Mr. Green, explain this as ‘ an idle 
youth, always sitting by the fireside,’ in fact, the Ashenlad, whom 
Sir George Dasent, in Tales from the Norse, calls ‘ Boots.’ But is 
there not another explanation? I have elsewhere pointed out 
that D. D. Home, the American medium, could, when entranced, 
handle live coals without any sign of being scorched. Mr. W. 
Crookes has vouched for this circumstance, adding that he once 
tested a negro, who made similar pretensions ; but, when the negro 
tried, the room was full of the smell of roasted black man. 
Home was not roasted at all, ‘the smell of fire had not passed on 
him.’ Now Pére Lejeune, in Relations de la Nouvelle France, 
1637, mentions a Huron conjuror who, before the eyes of a Jesuit 
missionary, walked about with a red-hot stone in his teeth. ‘The 
missionary proved that the man was utterly unscorched, and 
Father Brébeuf sent to Lejeune the calcined stone, with the 
marks of the conjurer’s teeth. Now Beigaldi was the son of a 
witch, Thorunna, as Home was the son of a second-sighted 
woman. Beigaldi may, therefore, have been a ‘ coal-biter’ in this 
sense, a biter of hot coals, like the Huron. This would be a 
development of the military hysterics called Bersark’s gang, noted 
in Sir Richard Grenville, of the Revenge, who used to chew wine- 
glasses by way of relaxation. This seems more satisfactory than 
the rendering ‘ an idle youth always sitting by the fire-place.’ It 
is only a conjecture, which I leave to the learned in matters Ice- 
landic. But the coincidence is neat. Mr. Green’s book is a 
delightful present for that class of readers who love a saga but 


even too well. 


* * 
* 


The following verses are by Mr. A. B. Paterson, of Sydney, 
author of the excellent poem on a steeplechase printed not long 
ago in this ship. 
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THE TRAVELLING POST-OFFICE. 


The roving breezes come and go, the reed-beds sweep and sway ; 
The sleepy river murmurs low, and loiters on its way. 
It is the land of lots of time along the Castlereagh. 


The old man’s son had left the farm, he found it dull and slow ; 

He drifted to the great North-west, where all the rovers go. 

‘ He’s gone so long,’ the old man said; ‘he’s dropped right out 
of mind, 

And if you’d write a line to him, I'd take it very kind. 

He’s shearing here and fencing there, a kind of waif and stray ; 

He’s droving now with Conroy’s sheep along the Castlereagh. 


The sheep are travelling for the grass, and travelling very slow. 
They may be at Mundooran now, or past the Overflow, 

Or tramping through the blacksoil flats across by Waddiwong ; 
But all those little country towns would send the letter wrong. 
The mailman, if he’s extra full, would pass them in his sleep, 
It’s safer to address the note to ‘“‘ care of Conroy’s sheep,” 

For five and twenty thousand head can scarcely go*astray. 

You write to “care of Conroy’s sheep along the Castlereagh.”’ 


By rock and ridge and riverside, the Western mail has gone 
Across the great Blue Mountain Range to take the letter on. 
A moment on the topmost grade, while open fire-doors glare, 
She pauses, like a living thing, to breathe the mountain air, 
Then launches down the other side, across the plains away, 
To bear that note to ‘Conroy’s sheep, along the Castlereagh.’ 


And now by coach and mailman’s bag it goes from town to town, 
And Conroy’s Gap and Conroy’s Creek have marked it‘ further down.’ 
Beneath a sky of deepest blue, where never cloud abides, 
A speck upon the waste of plain the lonely mailman rides. 
When fierce hot winds have set the pine and myall boughs asweep, 
He hails the shearers passing by for news of Conroy’s sheep. 
By big lagoons where wild-fowl play and crested pigeons flock, 
By watch-fires where the drovers ride around their restless stock, 
And past the teamster toiling down to fetch the wool away, 
My letter chases Conroy’s sheep along the Castlereagh. 

A, B. PATERSON. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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From the Swedish Queen of Song, 
The late Mdlle. JENNY LIND. 
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